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HOUGH the Hindoo Govern- 
ment and Religion are known 


to have ſubſiſted all over India from 
the earlieſt ages till the Mahometan 
invaſions, and the Nlahrattahs are 
only oe of the various Tribes of 
the Hindoos; yet the power which 
is now underſtood by the Mahrattah 
Empire, and which has been ſo long 


formidable to others in the Eaſt, does 
not ſeem to be of very ancient origin, 


What compoles the following ſheets 
is the ſubſtance of an account of its 
riſe and progreſs given me above 
two years ago by a Mahometan na— 
tive of Ilindoſtan, whom I rctainc« 
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in my pay as a teacher of the Per- 


ſian Language. This man's know- 


ledge and readineſs in the general 
hiſtory of his country induced me 
to give more credit to his infor- 
mation than to any other I had op- 
portunities of receiving; and my 
opinion of him as a man of integrity, 
intelligence, and obfervation, was the 
more confirmed, from his having 
been frequently ſelected as ſuch by 
ſome gentlemen who had long re- 
ſided in that part of the country, and 
who like myſelf were anxious to have 
with them an intelligent native, whoſe 
ſituation and character in lite gave 
them confidence in his relation either 


of the manners and cuſtoms, or the 
hiſtorical events, of India, 
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It was at my particular deſire that 
this man wrote the Narrative I now 
offer to the public, though at that 
time I had no idea in tranſlating it 
beyond my own improvement in the 
language, and information on the 
ſubject ; otherwiſe it is probable the 
reader might have received likewiſe 
more information in peruſing it than 
can now be well expected ; as in that 
caſe the plan no doubt would origi- 
nally have been more extenſive, and 
the events compoſing it more circum- 
ſtantially related. 


He had however my ſtricteſt in- 
junctions to be careful in not miſ- 
leading me; and under my own 
inſpection he collected what he could 

a 2 from 


N 
from Perſian manuſcripts *. Oral tra- 
dition and the beſt received accounts 
of the more recent times ſupplied the 
reſt. 


But, when the poſſibility ceaſes of 
reputable authors and authentic re- 
cords being conſulted, a narrative of 
this kind cannot be expected to be 
always very exact in the detail, ei- 
ther with regard to time, or the 
leſs important circumſtances. 


General notions are at moſt what 
under ſuch diſadvantages it can con- 
vey ; but even that is uſeful, eſpecially 
as a general knowledge of this ſub- 
ject ſeems wanted, and as the hum- 


*The only Hiſtorical Guide to this ſubject; 
fince the Mahrattahs themſelves (as far as I 
have been able to find out) have no ſuch of 
their own. 
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ble attempt now made to communi- 


cate that knowledge may lead and 
induce to more minute reſcarches 
others, whole opportunities of infor- 
mation have been or may be more 
favourable to ſucceſs than ſuch as I 
pretend to. 


Reſpecting the tranſlation, I fhall 
only obſerve, that though not a perfect 
adept in the Perſian language, yet 
my knowledge of the author's native 
tongue (the Moors) which a reſidence 

of 


* The tranſlation was principally made 
when I had the immediate aſſiſtance of the 
writer of the original manuſcript ; an advan- 
tage | carefully av vailed myſelf of, well know- 
ing the neceſſity in general of ſuch a precaution ; 
for, excluſive of every conſideration reſpecting 
the language, there is but too frequently in 
the native inhabitants (from whom the beſt in- 
formation might naturally be expected) a pre- 
vailing ſervility of ſpirit, in wiſhing at all events 
6 to 
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1 
of near ten years in India, not a 
little application, and much intercourſe 
with the natives, enabled me to ac- 
quire, ſufficiently removed every in- 


convenience ariſing from deficiency in 
that point. 


Yet, after all, I own it is with dif- 
dence, and rather with reluctance, 
that I publiſh to the world what, 
notwithitanding my own belief of the 
facts, I never intended to have at 
any rate gone farther than the ſmall 
circle of my intimates in India. But 


to pleaſe, with a diſlike at the ſame time to 
betray their own ignorance ; which 1s a very 
great bar to the ſatisfaction of the European 
enquirer, whoſe aim is truth. Thoſe gentlemen 
who have reſided any time in India, and made 
tac diſpoſition of the natives a pagt of their ſtudy, 
will, I believe, readily acknowledge the juſtice 
of this remark ; which my own experience and 
repeated obſervation have long taught me to 
guard againſt, 
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the opinion of a few friends and 
reſpectable characters in the literary 
world here has induced me to be- 
lieve that, even ſuppoſing the im- 
perfections it may not be altogether 
exempted from, ſuch a narrative 
at this time would not be un- 
acceptable or unintereſting to the 
Public; and its being given ſolely for 
their information will, I truſt, ſerve 
much to ſecure their candour for 
what errors in it they may now or 
hereafter diſcover. 


Before I conclude the preface, I 
deem it an act of juſtice to the wri- 
ter of the narrative (the original of 
which I have now before me) as 
well as for the ſatisfaction of the rea- 
der, to remark, that the Hiſtory of 

the 


xii J 

the Mahometan Conquerors of Hin- 
doſtan, by Feriſhta, is quoted by 
him as his authority for the firſt 
part of his account, viz. that of 
Rhumba and Sumba. Another Per- 
ſian manuſcript, which treats par- 
ticularly of Allumgeer's [ Aurungzebe] 
conqueſts, he ſays, is his guide 
concerning what reſpeas the ſecond 
part, viz. that relative to Sewajie, 
And the laſt hiſtorical record which 
aided him in compiling this little 
work I find to be the hiſtory of 
Bahadar Shaw, ſon and ſucceſſor to 
Aurungzebe, 

JAMES KERR, 


London, 
Dec. 1 1787. 
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HISTORICAL NARRATIVE, &c. 


E find by this Narrative that 
What is now underſtood by 
the Mahrattah State, had its origin but 
about two hundred years ago : and 
that Chance and Fortune have con- 
tributed more to its rapid riſe and pro- 


greſs, than either the wiſdom of its 


founder | or the plans of his ſucceſ- 


ſors. 


It would perhaps be judged a pre- 
ſumptuous prediction, and unauthoriz- 
ed by appearances at this period, to ſay 
that they have already arrived at their 
B higheſt. 


© 


higheſt pitch of power; and that it 


would not be at all extraordinary if 
they are ſhortly ſeen loſing their in- 
fluence in India, as quickly as we 
know they have acquired it, Yet it 
cannot be denied that however much 
their national character may favour 
me making of conqueſts, their poli- 
ticab principles are not by any means 
calculated to preſerve them. 

But this account of the Mahrattahs 
which I now give to- the public, not 
touching upon their Civil Govern- 
ment, I ſhall' not here intrude on the 
prerogative of an Hiſtorian, but con- 
fine myſelf intirely to that of a Tran- 
Flator, and in idiom only ſhall I differ 
from the original, which ſimply re- 
lates ſuch hiſtorical events and mili- 
tary tranſactions, as have had an evi- 
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dent tendency in aggrandizing a peo- 
ple, who, from what we can learn, 
till the era abovementioned, has only 


been known, even in their own coun- 
try, as one of the various caſts, or 
tribes of that religion, which, from the 
moft ancient hiſtory, appears to have 
been the cftabliſhed one in Hindoſ- 
tan. 

The firſt Mahrattah Chief who 
ſettled at Sattarah (the chief ſeat of 
the {ſtill nominal ſovereign of theſe 
people) was one Rhumba, a native of 
Oodapoor, the capitat of Marawar. He 
was not then called Rajah, but only 
Chief, or Rowſaib. Twenty coſs 
round that place, terminated the 
bounds of his government. He had 
+ body of betwixt two and three 
thouland horſe, conſiſting rather of 
Fs, | B 2 thoſe 


© # 1 


thoſe who choſe to follow, and ſhare 
his fortune, than troops in regular 
pay. With theſe he uſed to ravage 
and plunder the neighbouring coun- 
tries of the Cockun, Ahmudnagur, 


—U— 


and Bejapoor ; and by ſuch Frans, 


uncultivated diſtrict, he collected 
about three lack of rupees ayear. 
His perſonal retinue conſiſted of about 
100 good horſe, an elephant, and 
ſome camels. It was he who firſt 
built the fort of Sattarah, which has 
ſince been encreaſed” from time to 
time. His father was couſin to the 


Oodapoor Rajah ; and though a man 


of no particular conſequence in the 
government, yet, from his connection 
with the Rajah, he had a ſtated ſalary 


tor the ſupport of his family. 
Rhumba 
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1 
Rhumba was a youth of diſſipated 
manners: and one day, ſoon after 


his father's death, when he was in a 


ſtate of intoxication; he murdered a 
man; ſor which crime he was im- 
mediately confined; and notwith- 
ſtanding all the intereſt that could be 
made for him, the Rajah was deter- 
mined on putting him to death; but 
his mother bribed. the gaoler to per- 
mit his eſcape. This malconduct of 
his was the original cauſe of that 
mode of life to which he afterwards 
betook himſelf, and which indeed 


ſeems to have been beſt adapted to 


his roving ſpirit. He fled to Eugene, 
the capital of Malwa; and from 
thence, after a few days ſtay, he 
proceeded to Aﬀeer, in the province 
of Kandeſs; and there he entered 

"LV B 3 into 


into the, fervice of Rajah Alee Kawn. 
Diſtinguiſhing himſelf on ſome oc- 
_cafion in the character of a private 
ſeapoy, he was promoted to the com- 
mand of an hundred horſe, in which 
ſtation he gained both eredit and 
wealth, He remained at Afﬀeer till 
the death of tis benefactor, 'who 
leaving no iſſue, that province fell 


under the dominion of the king of 
Delli, then Jehanguire, on which 


Rhumba had his fortune again to ſeek. 
It was at this time he went and 
ſettled at Sattarah, where he lived, in 

the manner as related, forty years. 
Rhumba was ſacceeded by his only 
ſon Sumba ; who, in imitation of his 
father, lived by maroding the neigh- 
bouring countries; and this he was 
the better enabled to do, by the riches 
which 


oF as 

which had deſcended to him. He 
awed the whole Decan, and obliged 
many of its Zemindars to pay him a 
chout or tribute, by conſenting to 
which they were freed from his pil- 
? laging excurſions. 

i By theſe means his annual income 
amounted to fix lack of rupees, which 
enabled him to keep up a body of 
Ave thouſand horſe. He, and Jacoot 


2 CQCawn Hubſhie, a governor of Raj- 

I Poorie, were in the ſtricteſt friendſhip, 

and, acting in concert, uſed fre- 

quently to enjoy the fruits of their 

rapine together. Sumba latterly poſ- 
ſeſſed great wealth, from the following 
cauſe, 


Mullick Umber Hubſhie, governor 
of Dowlatabad, having thrown off his ' 


allegiance to the King of Bejapoor, to 
B 4 whom 


1 

whom he was a tributary, and de- 
pending on the ſtrength of his fort, 
and the flouriſhing ſtate of his trea- 
ſury, he for ſome years omitted pay- 
ing the uſual tribute to that prince, 
who at laſt ſent an army to bring him 
to ſubjection. 

Mullick Umber, upon this occa- 
ſion, applied to Sumba for his aid; 
and that chief, ſeeing the proſpect of 
advantage, which would accrue to him 
from his compliance, loſt no time in 
repairing to Dowlatabad, with his 
whole force, and by his aſſiſtance, 
 Mullick Umber gained a compleat 
victory over his maſter's troops; which 
being reported to the Bejapoor king, 
he wrote privately to Sumba, upbraid- 
ing him for having engaged as an ally 

with 
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LW 3 
with a ſlave*, and at the ſame time 
inviting him to join in the cauſe of 
juſtice, and affiſt in puniſhing the 


rebel, promiſing to reward hitn with 


half the treaſure that might be found 
in Dowlatabad. To which Sumba 
replied, that if he (the king) would 
make over to him the right of a:cer- 
tain portion of land (which he de. 
ſcribed) either from Bejapoor or Dow» 
latabad, he would in that caſe. take 
upon himſelf the reduction of Mullick 


-Umber to obedience. - I 


The king, unwilling to give up 
the entire right to any part of his do- 
minions, would not accede to this 


* Mullick Umber had been originally a ſlave 
of Nizam Beyhrie's, the former governor of 
Dowlatabad, who had adopted him as his own, 
and thereby ſucceeded to his fortunes ; a thing 
not extraordinary in the Eaſt. 
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whom he was a tributary, and de- 
pending on the ſtrength of his fort, 
and the flouriſhing ſtate of his trea- 
ſury, he for ſome years omitted pay- 
ing the uſual tribute to that prince, 
who at laſt ſent an army to bring him 
to ſubjection. 

Mallick Umber, upon this occa- 
ſion, applied to Sumba for his aid; 
and that chief, ſeeing the proſpect of 
advantage, which would accrue to him 
from his compliance, loſt no time in 
repairing to Dowlatabad, with his 
whole force, and by his aſſiſtance, 
Mullick Umber gained a compleat 
victory over his maſter's troops; which 
being reported to the Bejapoor king, 
he wrote privately to Sumba, upbraid- 

ing him for having engaged as an ally 

with 
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1 
with a flave“, and at the ſame time 
inviting him to join in the cauſe of 
juſtice, and aſſiſt in puniſhing the 
rebel, promiſing to reward him with 
half the treaſure that might be found 
in Dowlatabad. To which Sumba 
replied, that if he (the king) would 
make over to him the right of a:cer- 
tain portion of land (which he de- 
ſcribed) either from Bejapoor or Dow» 
latabad, he would in that caſe. take 
upon himſelf the reduction of Mullick 


-Umber to obedience. : b ua:! 


The king, unwilling to give up 
the entire right to any part of his do- 
minions, would not accede to this 


* Mullick Umber had been originally a ſlave 
of Nizam Beyhrie's, the former governor of 
Dowlatabad, who had adopted him as his own, 
and thereby ſucceeded to his fortunes ; a thing 
not extraordinary ip the Eaſt, 
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propoſal, but, as an equivalent for 
what ſervices. Sumba might perform, 
Promiſed him a chout from his whole 
crevenue. Sumba judged this offer 
too advantageous to be rejected; and 
the alliance he had formed with Um- 
ver was not, according to his ideas, a 
ſufficient cauſe for his not accepting 
it. How the buſineſs was to be ac- 
complihed was his only concern. He 
wrote to the Buckſhie of the King's 
troops, Who, upon his defeat, had re- 
treated with his army near the capital, 
Bejapoor; that, in order more eaſily 
to effect the purpoſe, it would be re- 
quiſite ſtill to preſerve an appearance 
of friendſhip with Umber, and there- 
fore he propoſed remaining at Dow. 
Jatabad, till the Buckſhie ſhould ap- 
proach with his troops, which he 

urged 
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urged the neceſſity of doing with all 
poſſible ſpeed; for he dreaded that a 
delay might diſcover his treachery, 
and thereby render his ſervices un- 
neceſſary to either party, and moſt 
likely inſure the reſentment of one of 
them, 

The Buckſhie, on the receipt of 
Sumba's letter, marched with all poſ- 
ſible ſpeed to Dowlatabad, where, on 
his near approach, he found that 
Umber, with his . ſuppoſed friend 
Sumba, was encamped. FHoſtilities 
ſoon commenced, and iikirmiſhes con- 
tinued, for five or ſix days, without 
any ſuperiority gained on either ſide. 
Sumba, who had not vet thrown off 
the maſk, during this time was rather 
a ſpectator, than an 2dtorin the field, 
except in preparing tor the execution 
L ; of 


I 1 
of his ſcheme, by giving frequent in- 
telligence to the Buckſhie of all Um- 
ber's plans, which he was well-ena- 
bled to do, by the confidence which 
that unfortunate man repoſed in him. 

After ſome days had thus elapſed, 
he withdrew his party to a ſmall dif- 
tance from Umber, to whom (in or- 
der to prevent ſuſpicion) he went in 
perſon, - and accounted for this ma- 
nœuvre, b ypropoſing, as the moſt eli- 
gible method to inſure victory, that 
he would ſtand aloof, as à corps of 
reſerve, to ſupport him as neceſſity 
might require. This was readily 
agreed to by the unwary Umber. 
Towards noon, Sumba ſent to acquaint 


the Buckſhie, that now was the time 


for deciding who ſhould be conquer- 
or, deſiring he would immediately 
45 Com- 
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commence an attack ; and that he 
(Sumba) would at the ſame time, di- 
rect his, on a different quarter. 

Having previouſly aſſembled his 
officers, and given orders, that his 
people ſhould put no balls in their 
pieces; but only to preſerre the ap- 
pearance of oppoling the Buckſhie's 
troops, till he ſhould give the ſignal to 
draw their ſabres, when they were in- 
ſtantly to uſe them againſt thoſe of 
Umber. He now advanced, as if to 
ſupport the man, whoſe ruin he was 
meditating, and at laſt effected. 

Umber, who little ſuſpected the 
perfidious plot of his profeſt friend, 
and having likewiſe the utmoſt con- 
filence in his courage and military 


c ſkill, was eafily prevailed upon by 


him to retire, with a few attendants, 
— 


. EN 
to refreſh himſelf under the ſhade of 
ſome trees on the banks of an adja- 
cent tank; for by this time he had 
ſuſtained ſome of the enemy's onſets, 


and had attacked likewite in his turn. 
Sumba ſoon gave the ſignal to his 
troops; and when Umber's ſon, who 
remained in the field, diſcovercd the 
treachery, he ſent immediately to 
acquaint his father therewith, and de- 
termined to fell his own life as dear 
as poſſible. But after dealing deſtruc- 
tion to many of thoſe who preſſed on 
him, he was at laſt ſlain, being over- 
powered by numbers, before he could 
receive any afſiſtance from Umber, 
who, when preparing to come to his 
ſon's relief, was ſurrounded by a party 
from the Buckſhie's army; and thou th 
he made every effort that courage and 
deſpair 


— 
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1 
deſpair could ſuggeſt, yet at laſt, being 
covered with wounds, faint with fa- 


tigue, the loſs of blood, and want of 
water, he fell down, and was carried 
to the Buckſhie's tent, where he ſoon 
after died. A total rout of his army 
enſued, 

After Umber's defeat in the field, 
the Buckſhie and his friend Sumba 
went towards the fort of Dowlatabad, 
which was now 1n an entire defence- 
leſs ſtate, Umber's wife, however, 
could not be prevailed on to open the 
gates, till ſhe was fatisfied that herſelf, 
with: the other women of her family, 
would be permitted to go where they 


pleaſed, without the leaſt violence 


being offered to their honour. This 
the Buckſhie agreed to, but would 
not permit their carrying any thing 
| off, 
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off, except their wearing apparel ; at 
the ſame time aſſuring them, in that 
caſe, of an eſcort to conduct them, in 
ſafety, to wherever they choſe to go. 
Matters being thus adjuſted, the third 
day after the battle, the Buckſhie took 
poſſeſſion of the fort, and ſent the 
women of Umber's houſe to the 
Rajpoorie governor, through whom 
Umber's unfortunate acquaintance 
with Sumba firit commenced, 

When theſe tidings reached the 
Bejapoor king, he was elated with joy, 
and, being defirous to viſit the city 
and caſtle of Dowlatabad, he ſet out, 
.and ſoon arrived at that place, where 
finding immenſe wealth, he paid 
Sumba much more than the -price 
agreed on for his treachery, and after 
treating him with many marks of dic 
| tinction, 


1 
tinction, he conferred on him the title 
of Rajah, and gave him the grants for 
the chouts, as before ſtipulated. 
Sumba was the firſt Rajah (accord- 
ing to this account) that ever was 
in Sattarah, which in his time only 
began to be populous. When he was 
ſo promoted, he forſook his original 
way of life, that of maroding and 
plundering, and lived in a manner 
more becoming his new dignity. 
He uſed after this period to pay a 
viſit regularly twice a year to his 
benefactor the Bejapoor king, who 
always ſhewed him great reſpect; at 
one time in particular, when the 
king's ſon was married, Sumba with 
his whole family went by invitation 
to celebrate the nuptials. 
C When 
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When the king died, his eldeſt ſon 
and ſucceſſor Abrahim Adil Shaw 
thewed Sumba the ſame marks of 
friendſhip and attention as his father 
had done, and uſed to employ him 
whenever he had occaſion for his 
military {ſkill and proweſs, having 
great reliance on him, as a man 
poſſeſſed, in an ample degree, of 
both. Sumba, when he was ninety 
years of age, and of courſe unfit to 
undergo the fatigues of campaign- 
ing, delivered over the command of 
His troops to his only ſon Sewaſjie, 
then about thirty years old, and ſent 
him to Bejapoor, to perform what 
ſervices the young king might require 
of him. Sumba but a ſhort while 
ſurvived his retirement; and was 
ſucceeded by the above mentiqned 
Sewajie, who, ſoon after his father's 


death, 
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death, was confirmed in the title of 
Rajah by the Bejapoor king, in a 


full Mujliſs, or court, aſſembled for 


that purpole. 

Sumba by his own abilities and 
courage, with an unremitted exertion 
of cunning and finefle, the true cha- 
racteriſtics of a Mahrattah, had raiſed 
himſelf by a rapid progreſs to that 
degree of conſequence we ſee him 
arrived at; and Sattarah was now 
become of conſiderable importance 
from the tributes annexed to it. 

It was about this time Shaw Jchan 


' ſent his ſon Aurungzebe to ſubdue 


the young king of Bejapoor, Abra- 
ham Adil Shaw ; who, after his fa- 
ther's death, had thrown off his alle- 
glance to the court of Dehli; and 
that city being. reduced by the death 

C 2 | of 
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of the king, who fell in battle, Sewa- 
Je fled to his own capital of Sattarah ; 
but Aurungzebe foreſeeing that the 
turbulent and ambitious ſpirit of that 
chief would ever be dangerous to 
the peace of the decan, ſent a de- 
tachment to lay Sattarah waſte, and 
if poſhble to get hold of Sewajie 
himſelf ; but, on the approach of his 
purſuers, Sewajie made his eſcape to 
Gueriah. Sattarah on this occaſion 
was plundered and burnt, but no 
force left behind, as the country 
round was thought of but little con- 
ſequence. 

Sewajie, after remaining a twelve- 
month at Gueriah, ſeeing no proſ- 
pect of Aurungzebe's quitting the 
decan, turned his thoughts towards 
getting firmly ſettled in his own 
. dominions; 


E 

dominions; and for this purpoſe he 
went, in an humble manner, with 
his family, to Bejapoor, and wrote 
a petition, which was preſented to 
Aurungzebe, and ſeconded by that 
prince's Dewan, who was a Hindoo, 
and well inclined to Sewajie's inter- 
eſts; ſetting forth, that both he and 
his father were Zemindars, or land- 
holders of the Bejapoor king, and 
by the tenor of their grants were 
obliged to attend whenever his ſer- 
vice required it, but now that the 
decan was ſubdued, and in poſſeſſion of 
the king of Dehli, he hoped that he 
might be forgiven for what had paſ- 
ſed, and permitted to take poſſeſſion of 
his former teritories, with the chout 
confirmed to him, as in the king of 
Bejapoor's time; for all which he would 

C 3 be 
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be ready to execute what ſervices he 
might be ordered to perform. Au— 
rungzebewas prevailed on, though with 
reluEtance, to reſtore and confirm Se- 
wajie in Sattarah ; but as to the chout he 
petitioned for, his father's, Shaw Je- 
han, permiſſion was firſt to be obtained, 
Sewajie, upon this anſwer, only in 
part ſatis factory, was ſtill importunate 
with his requeſt, that Aurungzebe, 
whom he looked upon, he ſaid, as 
his benefactor and protector, would 
intercede with his father for the con- 
firmation of the chout, as it was 
impoſſible ſor him to go to Dehli, 
or otherwiſe gain his point, but 
through his interceſſion. The prince 
however gave him to underſtand, 
that till he had rendered him ſome 


piece of ſervice, and ſhewn himſelf 
worthy 


| Be... Bb 
worthy of favour, he need expect 
no further indulgence than had 
been already granted him. And 


Sewajie, finding the prince deter- 


mined, loſt no further time, but 
went to Sattarah, and remained quiet 
during the five following years, with- 


out enjoying the chout he wiſhed 


for, or attempting by force to make 

good his pretenſions. Y 
When Aurungzebe, by his father's | 
orders, left that part of the country, 
to entorce the payment of a tribute 
from Tanna Shaw, the king of the 
province of Telingan (whoſe capital 
is Hyderabad), he then found it ne- 
ceſſary to put Sewagie's abilities and 
attachment to the teſt, as Tanna Shaw 
refuſed to comply with the demands 
that were made of him, alledging, 
C 4 that 
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that his forefathers, who had ſat on l 


that throne during a great length of 
time, had never paid the tribute re- 
quired by the king of Dehli; and at 
the ſame time avowed himſelf ready 
to reſiſt force by force, ſhould any be 
uſed to compel obedience. The rainy 
ſeaſon now approaching, Aurungzebe 
declined commencing hoſtilities him- 
ſelf, as he could not ſtay to proſecute 
the ſiege; he therefore reſolved to 
employ Sewajie to lay waſte the coun- 
try, which, from his knowledge of 
it, and the Mahrattah mode of fight- 
ing, he was well calculated to effect. 


Sewajie was accordingly ſent for; and 


the prince told him, that if he would 
remain near Hyderabad, and by ma- 


Toding, pillaging, and otherwiſe de- 


ſtroying the country, weaken the 
power of Tanna Shaw, he would ſe- 
Cure 


i 
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n 2 cure to him the chout he formerly 


ft | 7 petitioned for. Having given Sewajle 
- ſome money for the payment of his 
troops, and recommended to him to 
„avoid riſking a general engagement 
e with what force Tanna Shaw might 
y {ſend to oppoſe him, Aurungzebe re- 
Ee turaed to Bejapoor, 

- Sewajie, in compliance with the 
e  prince's commands, continued on the 
oO borders of Hyderabad for near a year, 
— executing the orders he had received; 
f when 'at laſt Tanna Shaw, tired out 
— with the inroads of an enemy he never 
: could ſubdue, and in order to preſerve 
1 His diſtreſſed diſtricts from entire ruin, 
1 wrote to Sewajie, upbraiding him for 
entering into the ſervice of the king 
. of Dehli, and thus deſtroying that 
- country which had given them both 


(0 3 
birth, meaning the Decan; and at 
the ſame time offering him a chout 


from his revenues, if he would de- 


ſiſt from his depredations, and form 
an alliance with him. 

Sewajie was well pleaſed with this 
propoſal ; but fearing the wrath of 
Aurungzebe, he was obliged to act 
cautiouſly. He wrote, in anſwer to 
Tanna Shaw, that ſince the king of 
Dehli had got poſſeſſion of Bejapoor, 
his power and authority were great in 
the Decan; and that neceſſity alone 
had obliged him to acknowledge the 
conqueror, who had agreed to reſtore 
his chout for the ſervices he was now 
employed upon. But if Tanna Shaw 
would make over to him a chout from 
his province, he would leave off mo- 
leſting him, and form a friendſhip 
with 
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with him ; only, that the buſineſs 
muſt be managed with addreſs, leſt 
it ſhould come to the ears of Aurung- 
zebe. 

Sewajic, on receiving the requiſite 
grants from Tanna Shaw, adopted 
the moſt likely method to promote 
his own views, and to preſerve the 
ſecrecy ſo favourable to their ſucceſs, 
He wrote to Aurungzebe; ſetting 
forth the ſervices he had performed, 
which, he ſaid, no doubt, muſt have 
been related to him by the diſtreſſed 
people of the country he had laid 
waſte; and, pretending a bad ſtate of 
health, he requeſted leave to return 
to Sattarah. This Aurungzebe con- 
ſented to; but infiſted that he ſhould 
leave behind him ſome truſty troops, 
who were well acquainted with the 

country, 
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country, in order to continue the de- 
ſtructive depredations he had begun. 


Sewajie accordingly came to Satta- 


rah, but brought with him the flower 
of his army. The few he left behind 
were only to preſerve appearances. 
Much about this time Shaw je- 
han's affairs towards Cabul and Kan- 
dehaar required the preſence of Au- 
rungzebe and his army, who, in con- 
{ſequence of orders from Dehli, left 
Bejapoor with only a ſmall body of 
troops for its ſafety, and the peace of 
the Decan. Tanna Shaw thought this 
a favourable opportunity to retaliate 
for the injuries he had ſuffered ; and 
accordingly ſet out for Bejapoor; and 
fent for Sewajie, who, ſecretly repin- 
ing that his chout had been ſtopt 
ever ſince Aurungzebe had got poſ- 
ſeſſion 
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| ſeſſion of that country, and thinking 
this an excellent opportunity to ſecure 
himſelf, without waiting the fulfil- 
ment of Aurungzebe's promiſes, rea- 


dily came to Tanna Shaw's aſſiſtance, 
in order to compleat his engagement. 
The Naib, whom Aurungzebe left 
behind him, falling in battle, his 
whole troops were beat off the field. 
The Killidar of the fort then ſent to 
Sewajie, to expoſtulate with him for 
ſo ungrateful a conduct to his bene- 
factor, and thus repaying the lenity 
and favour that had been ſhewn him 
on a former occaſion, when Bejapoor 
was ſubdued by Aurungzebe, at which 
time he had fled from that place, 
and likewiſe from his own fort (Sat- 
tarah); but, by the indulgence of the 
conqueror, he had been permitted to 
7 return 
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mentioned place : that his now tak- 
ing the advantage of Aurungzebe's 
abſence to be acceſſary in bringing 


and aſſiſting his enemies, was trea- 
chery and ingratitude of the deepeſt 


dye. Sewajie denied the charge of 
having brought Tannah Shaw againſt 
Bejapoor ; and ſaid, that he had only 
joined him from a motive of recover- 
ing what was his right, ſince Aurung- 
zebe had refuſed paying him the 
chout the former king of Bejapoor 
had done. But if he (the Killidar) 
would conſent to pay him the arrears 
on that ſcore, he would engage to 
remove Tannah Shaw's army. The 
Killidar, knowing the place muſt fall 
if the enemy perſiſted, agreed to pay 
him ſeven lack of rupees. Sewajie 

6 how- 


return and enjoy in peace the laſt- 1 h 
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ky 4 however ſent to inform him that that 
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F 73 was not ſufficient; for that Tannah 
Shaw would not be prevailed upon to 


withdraw his army without a ſum 


equivalent to the expence he had 
been at. To which the Killidar re- 
- plied, that he would conſent to a ſmall 
| amount; but had it not in his power 
to give any thing conſiderable. 


Sewajie, thinking the ſucceſs of 


the ſiege precarious, and having no 


reaſon to be diſſatisfied with the terms 


| ; he had made for himſelf, and not 


entirely free from the apprehenſion 
of the conſequence that might enſue 


on Aurungzebe's being informed of 


his behaviour, ſtrongly adviſed Tan- 


nah Shaw, with whom he had much 
influence, to accept of ſome money, 


and relinquith the attempt of taking 
the 
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the place, ſince it would coſt him 
much; and the ſucceſs was far from 


being certain, as the fort was ſtrong, 


and he had reaſon to believe was 
well provided for a defence. He 
likewiſe urged, that if Aurungzebe 
ſhould return, and oblige them to 7 


raiſe the ſiege, it would be diſgraceful 
to both. So having ſecured ſeven lack 


of rupees for himſelf, and ſeven lack 7 


for Tannah Shaw, Bejapoor was imme- 


diately freed from any fears from : | 
that quarter, by Tannah Shaw and 
his ally Sewajie withdrawing their 


troops to Hyderabad, 
One year's chout ſoon became due 
from Tannah Shaw to Sewajie ; it was 


paid without heſitation, notwithftand- _ 


ing he had of his own free will given 
Sewajie the ſeven lack, of rußf 2 
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1 had received from Bejapoor, beſides 
many other valuable preſents. The 
5 neceſſity Tannah Shaw perceived to 


25 keep Sewajie firm in his intereſt, ac- 
8 4 counts for his apparent liberality. Se- 
” 7-4 wajie, having thus increaſed his wealth, 
© | returned to Sattarah. 
A When Shaw Jehawn was informed 
4 of Tannalr Shaw's expedition, and of 
2 his being aſſiſted by Sewajie againſt 
2 5 Bejapoor, he conſulted with Saddula 
2 Cawn, his prime miniſter, about ſend- 
* ing an expedition to extirpate both 
ir Tannah Shaw and Sewajle from the 
Decan. The vizier however adviſed 
2 him to poſtpone the expedition till 
8 Aurungzebe ſhould return from the 
- of northward, as, by his having been 
nn already in that country, he was the 
2 


D fitteſt 
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titteſt mana to be employed on the 
propoſed ſervice. 

Aurungzebe, on his return to 
Dhelli, was accordingly tent to the 
Decan, but he was prevented from 
protecuting the tcheme of puniſhing 
the diſturbers of the empire in that 
quarter by a quarrel with his eldeſt 
brother, Daraſhikoo; who, jealous 
of the power an« reputation which 
that prince was acquiring by his ex- 
peditions, prevailed upon his father 
to recall Aurungzebe from the Decan, 
and agree to ſend his own ſon, So— 
tomon Shikoo, a youth about twenty- 
two years of age, to execute this 
undertaking, The order for Au— 
rungzebe's return, which Shaw Je- 


hawn granted with ſo much reluc- 


tance, foreiceing the bad conſequence 
that 


E 
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that would attend this meaſure, reach - 
ed him when he had advanced as far 
as the Malwa Province. He was pre- 
paring to obey his father's ſummons, 
when he had intelligence from court 
what were the motives of this ſudden 
alteration, and who was to ſucceed 
him, to put in execution the ſervice it 
was firſt intended he ſhould perform, 
He thereupon wrote to his father, re- 
preſenting as a grievance his being 
recalled without any ſufficient reaſon 
being aſſigned; and that another 
being ſent to execute the ſame daty, 
implied his inability to the taſk. He 
therefore declined returning; and 
waited where he was, for further in- 
ſtructions. 

When Shaw Jehawn received Au— 
rungzebe's letter, he ſhewed it to Da- 


D 2 raſhikoo; 
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raſhlikoo; telling him, with concern, 
that he now perceived the conſe- 
quences beginning, which he had fore- 
told, and warned him againſt. Dara- 
ihikoo immediately propoſed going 
in perſon, with a force ſufficient to 
enſure his brother's obedience to the 
royal mandate. The king, though 
entirely averſe to this ſcheme, was 10 
wrapt up in his favourite ſon, that he 
had not reſolution enough to put a 
negative on any thing he propoſed, 
however abſurd. Daraſluikoo accord- 
ingly ſet out, and came up with his 
brother near Eugene (the Malwa ca- 
pital), where a battle enſued, in 
which Darathikoo met with an entire 
defeat, and ſaved himſelf by flight. 
His whole cncampment fell into the 
hands of Aurungzebe, who ſoon 

after 
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after this ſucceſs purſued his march 
towards Ackburabad, in order to pre- 
vent Daraſhikoo getting into power 
again. On his near approach to the 
capital, he wrote to his friends“ at 
court, and requeſted them to intercede 
with his father, at the ſame time mak- 
ing proteſtations of his readineſs to o- 
bey whatſoe ver orders he might receive, 
either to proceed to the Decan, or at- 
tend the king, who, though almoſt 
inconſolable for what had paſſed, yet, 
in order to prevent an increaſe of the 
evils with which the complexion of 
the times was ſo replete, conſented to 
Aurungzebe's return. Soon he had too 
fatal proofs of that prince's intrigues. 


* Amongſt whom, and not of the leaſt uſe 
to him, was one of his ſiſters, who had warmly 
entered into all his views. Shaw Jehawn had two 


daughters, who took oppoſite parties in their 
brothers” contentions. 
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Shaw Jehawn's own impriſonment 
firſt, and then that of his favourite 
ſon, whom he wiſhed to have ſuc- 
cecded him, were the ultimate, ſteps 
by which Aurungzebe aicended the 
throne. 

It is to be obſerved, that when 
Aurungzebe heard of his brother 
coming againft him, he wrote to ano- 
ther brother of his, Muradbukſh, then 
governor of the Guzerat province, 
to come to his aſſiſtance; who, from 
Aurungzebe's repreſentation of the 
elder brother's conduct, and aſſurances 
of the benefit he would reap by op- 
poſing him, readily conſented to his 
requeſt, and joined him accordingly, 


before Daraſhikoo came up. Dara- 


ſhikoo, upon his deteat, went to 
Dhelli, where having ſupplied him- 
ſeit 
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ſelf with ſome treaſure, he fled to 
Lahore *. | 
Sewajie, taking advantage of the 
domeſtic diſſentions in Shaw Jchawn's 
family, which at this time ſubſiſted 
through every branch of it (and 
thereby greatly weakened the power 
and influence of the government), aſ- 
ſembled all the force he could, in or- 
der to attack ſuch places of the Decan 
as acknowledged the king of Dhelli; 
and though he could not reduce the 


* In this, as well as m other parts of the 
n:rcative which treat particularly of the Mo. 
gul hiſtory, I am fenfible it differs often, and 
tometimes materially, from the Engliſh writers 
on the ſubj<& ; and though I ſhould never pre- 
ſume, but on the cleareſt conviction, to call 
in queſtion what is related by reſpectable hiſto— 
rians, yet I could not condeſcend to deviate 
from the original merely to make it tally 
with other accounts, unleſs I was firſt convinced 
that my own author (if I may ule, the expreſ- 
fon; was particularly to be deubted. 
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forts of Barampoor, Aurungzabad, 
Dawlatabad, Ahmudnegur, Bejapoor, 


and Bedur; yet, after laying waſte 


and deſtroying the villages of thoſe 
diſtricts, the diſtreſſed inhabitants, 
finding they could expect no relief 
from their own capitals, were under 
the neceſlity of ſubmitting ; and a- 
greed to pay the revenue to him. 
The governors of theſe places did 
not fail to give intelligence to the 
court of Dhelli of what was going on. 
But the diſtracted ſtate of that empire 
would not then admit of ſending a force 
to ſuch a diſtance, ſufficient to puniſh 
the refractory Mahrattah, who, in the 
courſe of three years, from the com- 
mencement of Aurungzebe's quarrels 
with his brother, laid almoſt the whole 
Decan under his ſubjection. The forts 

of 
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of Poorunder, Logur, Naſſick, Tre- 


muck, Jalnapoor, Galna, Dabul, 
Culliany, Rhimrie, Kurnalla, Purna- 
la, Cheul, Hunkie, Tunkie, Mudgur, 
Hudgur, with many other {mall torts, 
yielded to the conqueror; thoſe in the 
Cockin near the ſea-coaſt belonged to 
Jacoot Cawn Hubſhie, governor of 
Rajpoorie, with whom Scwajie was in 
friendſhip, and were therefore pcr- 
mitted to remain unmoleſted. 

Shaw Jehawn being dead, and Au- 
rungzebe, who ſucceeded his father, 
having now nothing to tear from the 
inſurrections of his brothers (one of 
them having been cut off, and the 
other two in his poſſeſſion), and hav- 
ing reigned undiſturbed in every other 
part of his dominions except the Decan, 


for upwards of ten years, he turned 
his 
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his attention to the ſettling of that 
quarter from whence he had ſo manr 
"complaints of Sewajie, and determined 
to extirpate from it thoſe who had 
taken the advantage of his abſence to 
throw off their allegiance. After 
Having allotted to His ſons, and the 
different Oomrahs, their ſeveral truſts, 
he ſet out to purſue his ſcheme of 
ſubduing his rebellious ſubjects in the 
Decan. 

Tannah Shaw and Sewajie were the 
two who had principally incurred his 
diſpleaſure; the latter in particular 
had raiſed himſelf to an aſtoniſhing 
clegree of power, by his depredations 
in the different parts of that country, 
of which in fact he was become en- 
tirely maſter, and to puniſh him was 
Aurungzebe's firſt deſign. He ac- 


cordingly 


fa 
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cordingly came to Sattarah with a large 
army. 

Sewajie, who to a deep under- 
ſtanding added an extraordinary fhare 
of perſonal courage, was not to be 1n- 
timidated by the appearance only of 
an army ſo much ſuperior to his own; 
but with his body of near thirty 
thouſand men (which he had then 1n 
his ſervice), he heſitated not to face 
the enemy. Senſible however of his 
own inferiority, he wiſely . avoided 
coming to any general engagement, 
but in the Mahrattah way continually 
kept harraſſing the king's troops, by 
beating up their quarters in the night, 
and attacking their foraging parnes : 
neither did he neglect the method of 
poiſoning the neighbouring tanks and 
wells, from which the enemy were to 

have 
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have their water, by throwing into 
them the toor or milkbuſh#*. _ 

During fix months the two armies 
lay near each other, though nothing 
deciſive was produced, yet ſeveral 
forts, which had been reduced by 
Sewajie, were again falling into the 
poſſeſſion of Aurungzebe's officers, 
many of whom had been detached 
properly provided to effect that pur- 
poſe, while he himſelf remained near 


Sattarah. 


* When obliged to retreat before a ſuperior 
force, or in laying waſte the country in the 
neighbourhood of an enemy's encampment, it 
is cuſtomary with Eaſtern armies, particularly 
Mahrattah ones, to throw into tanks and wells, 
from which the enemy 1s ſupplied with water, 
this ſpecies of ſhrub, from which, when broken 
or bruiſed, there iſſues a poiſonous milky: juice, 
whereby theſe reſervoirs are rendered uſeleſs, 
till the return of the rainy ſeaſon, when the wells 
are cleanſed out, and the tanks, being dried up, 
are fit to receive the water as it falls. 
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Aurungzebe wiſhed much to bring 
Sewajie to action. He ſent a meſſage 
to him, upbraiding him for his daſ- 
tardly manner of fighting, and telling 
him, that it did not become one, 
who aſſumed to himſelf the name of 
a valiant warrior, to adopt a method 
uſed only by thieves and maroders ; 
but that, like a brave ſoldier, he 
ought to meet his enemy face to face. 
This, however, had not the defired 
effect: Sewajie's reply was, that he 
was a Mahrattah, and fought in the 
manner practiſed by thoſe people. In 
the courſe of a twelvemonth, how- 
ever, from the time Aurungzebe came 
into the Deccan, though he could not in- 
tirely ſubdue Sewajie, yet moſt of the 
country acknowledged his authority : 
and for what he could not effect by 
force, he had recourſe to ſtratageim. 


2 Scwajie 


11 

Sewajie being now deprived of 
the revenues of the country, and the 
other reftources which enabled him 
to ſupport his army; Aurungzebe na- 
turally concluded, that it would not 
be a difficult matter to get over to 
has fade ſeveral uf Sewajic's principal 
officers, which he attempted with 
ſuccefs, by promiſing Jaghires, and 
other rewards. This ſcheme being 


planned, and Jaiſing, the Rajah of 


Janagur, a chief of the Hindoo reli- 
gion in Aurungzebe's army, being ſe- 
curity to the leaders of thoſe of Se- 
wajie's troops, who were coming over 
to the king's party, it was put in exe- 
cution in the following manner. 


Jaderow, at the head of Sewajie's 


malcontents, went, with ſeveral 


other officers, to Sewajie, and pro- 


poſed 


r 
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poſed to him, to go with their peo- 
ple, and attack the enemy; which 
he readily agreed to, and ſaid, he him- 


ſelf would follow and ſupport them. 
Jaderow had previouſly ſent, to let 
Aurungzebe know that they were 


that day coming to join him. The 


king, that theſe chiefs might put the 
more confidence in him, ſent the Ra- 
jah Jaiſing, his negociator, to meet 
them; and, on their coming into the 
camp, he ordered them to be ſaluted 
with a general diſcharge of his can- 
non; which Sewajic hearing, ima-— 
gined the troops were engaged, and 
inſtantly haſtened to their aſſiſtance. 
But on his nearer approach to the 
king's camp, he was aſtoniſhed to fee 
nothing of his advanced party ; and 
mach enraged when he diſcovered 


I their 


11 
their treachery *#. This however did 
not diſpirit him; he ſent to know the 
cauſe of their diſguſt, and why they 
had thus deſerted him. To which they 
gave for anſwer, that they were con- 
vinced he muſt at laſt fall a victim to 
his own obſtinacy ; as Aurungzebe, 
who was acknowledged and obeyed 
by the whole Decan, would not de- 
fiſt from his enterprize till it was 
compleated by his fall ; nor did they 
think it adviſeable to involve them- 
ſelves in his ruin. This reply en- 
raged him more than ever, and with 
the remainder of his army, now not 
exceeding ten or twelve thouſand 
men, he furiouſly charged the king's 


Some conferences had previouſly * taken 
place betwixt Sewajie and theſe chiefs, relative 
to arrears of pay, and his proſpects of holding his 

round; but the entire repulſe of Aurungzebe 
25 the Decan was the only thing he could be 
prevailed on to liſten to. | 
troops, 
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11 
troops, and ſeveral on both ſides fell 


in the onſet. The party, conſiſting 
of ten thouſand men, who deſerted 


him, were at this time drawn up at 


a a littlediſtance from the main body of 
the king's troops; and on Sewajie's re- 


tiring from the firſt charge they pre- 
vented his retreat, and attacked him on 
another quarter. A general and moſt 
bloody action enſued, in which ſome 
thouſands tell on each fide. Many of 


Sewajie's people, whole hearts failed 


them, threw down their arms, and 
attemptedto ſave themſelves by flight; 
the more valiant of them continued 


fighting or bravely dying by his 


ſide. He himſelf was at laſt left 
with only a few; and though his 
horſe was . wounded under him, be 
continued fighting on foot, and dil- 


U playing 


Te 3 


playing aſtoniſhing acts of valour and 7 
deſpair. Some of Aurungzebe's offi- g | 
cers, who had by this time cloſely 
ſurrounded him, told him, that, if 
he wiſhed for his own preſervation, +. 
he would lay down his ſword, and 7 
ſubmit to be carried in ſafety to the i | 
king, who had given particular di- 
rections not to wound him, if poſſi- 
ble. To which he replied, that it ; 
did not become a man, and an offi- E 
cer, to lay down his arms; nor 


would he (he ſaid) while he had life 


left in his body, part with his ſword | 
from his hand. By this time Au- | 
rungzebe came up himfelf, where 
Sewajie ſat almoſt exhauſted, and 
addreſſed him, by telling him, that 


he was an eye-witneſs of his valour, 


of which there could remain no doubt; 
but 
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further reſiſtance, 


So 
but it was in vain for him fingly to 
oppoſe his fate againſt ſuch num- 
bers; and aſſured him, at the fame 
time, of reſpectful treatment, if he 


would lay down his ſword, and 


> yield to the fortune which it was 


impofſible for him now to evade. 
overcome by fatigue and 
the folly of 
at laſt yielded 


Sewajle, 


thirſt, and ſeeing 


to the conqueror ; but not without 


faying, that the want of bodily 
ſtrength only had prevailed upon him 
to ſurrender; for that, if he could 


have been refreſhed by a little water, 
| he would have given him till great- 


er proofs of his ſpirit. 


By tne capture of Sewajie, Satta- 
rah fell into the hands of Aurung- 
E 2 


zebe, 
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one thouſand one hundred and two. 

Sewajie, who with his whole fa- 
mily became Aurungzebe's priſoners, | 
at this time had only one ſon re- 


maining, a youth of about twelve or 
thirteen years of age, the ſame who | 


has ſince been Known by the name 


of Sowrajah. An elder ſon died about, 
the time that Rajah engaged in the | 
ſervice of Aurungzebe, in his firſt | 


expedition into the Decan againſt 
Bejapoor. 
About a year after this cataſtro- 


phe of Sewajie's affairs, a ſiſter of his, 


by name Tarabahie, by the means 


of Aſſud Kawn, gained admittance to 


the prince's preſence, and in a ſup- 
plicant manner petitioned for the 


releaſe of herſelf, Sewajie's ſon, and 
7 the 
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the women of the family ; whoſe only 
crime was, their connection with 
Sewajie. She begged likewiſe, that 
they might be reſtored to their fa- 
mily reſidence of Sattarah. This re- 


* queſt ſhe enforced by preſenting Se- 


wajie's ſon, whoſe confinement was ill 
adapted to his weakly conſtitution, 
and had much increaſed an illneſs 
he laboured under. 

The king was moved with com- 
paſſion, and ſo far complied with 
the old lady's requeſt, as to give them 
their liberty; but would not conſent 
to their reſiding at Sattarah. Sewajie 
now only remained a priſoner ; the 
reſt of his family, accompanied by Be- 


jerow, went to Nagpoor, the capital of 


Berar. 
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When Sewajie had been about three 
years a priſoner, and was deſpairing 
of ever getting his liberty from Au- 
rungzebe, he had recourſe to ſtrata- 
gem to obtain it. He pretended that, 
when his ſon was ſick, he had made 
a vow to beſtow on his recovery a cer- 
tain ſum in acts of charity and bene- 
volence; ; that now, having accounts 
of his ſon's health being reſtored, he 
wiſhed to diſcharge his vow ; and he 
meant, by the king's permiſſion, to 
let his army ſhare 1n his gencroſity. 

This indulgence was readily grant- 
ed; and for fix days confections * 


were 


The giving conſectionaries to ſoldiers may 


no doubt appear ſtrange ; but, as every cobntry 


has cuſtoms peculiar to itſelf, ſo in the Eaſt, 
where the uſe of ſpirits is not admitted, the ſol⸗ 
diery in the armies, on birth-days or A a ex- 
traordinary occaſions, have ſu cetmeats, tobacco, 
and opium, according to the caſts who are to 
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11 
were carrying out of his tent for the 
ſoldiers; on the ſeventh day, watching 
an opportunity about noon, when 
there were few attendants near him, 
he ſhut himſelf up in one of the baſ- 
kets, and was carried out by a faith- 
ful domeſtic paſt his unſuſpecting 
guards to the tent of the king's dewan, 
who was a Hindoo, and with whom 
Sewajie had previouſly concerted mea- 
ſures for his eſcape: he was kept 
here till the evening, when, putting on 
the tattered garb of an Halkara, he 
made the beſt of his way about five 
coſs diſtant from the camp, where he 
mounted a horſe which was ready for 


partake, ſerved out to them, as the Engliſh 
give drams or punch. This attention to the 
Company's native troops is prudently alſo very 
often obſerved, as the officer who commands 
may ſee it adviſeable, to prevent the baneful 
ſeeds of jealouſy and diſcontent. 


E 4 him, 
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him, and travelled that night thirty 
coſs. In a few days he arrived at 
Nagpoor. Not thinking himſelf ſafe 
here, he went to Gueriah, where 
he hved concealed for two years, not- 
withſtanding all the ſearch that was 
made for him by order of Aurung- 
zebe ; but at laſt grief and vexation 
for his misfortunes, and deſpair of 
ever being able to remove them, 
brought on an illneſs, of which he 
ſoon died. 

The news of Sewajie's death reached 
the king about four months after. 
This happened about the ſame time 
that his wife wrote to Jaderow, and 
the other chiefs who had deſerted 
Sewajie when Aurungzebe lay be- 
tore Sattarah, expoſtulating with them, 
by the misfortunes which their un- 
grate ful 
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grateful conduct brought upon Se- 


wajie and his family, by joining the 
enemy in the day of his diſtreſs; and 
as they had eſtabliſhed their fortunes by 
his ruin; that it behoved them, being 
men of the ſame caſt, (now Sewajle was 
dead) to recompence, as far was poi- 
ſible, their want of fidelity to him, 
by doing juſtice to his ſon and family, 
and endeavouring to procure to them 
Sattarah as a place of reſidence ; they 
at that time experiencing the greateſt 
adverſity, and even ſubſiſting by the 
charity of their friends. 

Jaderow, on receipt of this let- 
ter, aſſembled the Mahrattah chiefs, 
when it was agreed by them to pre- 
ſent to the king a petition in be- 
half of Sewajie's family, and to ac- 
company it with the widow's letter 

to 


& - 30 2 
to Jaderow, Aurungzebe was pre- 
vailed upon to acquieſce ſo far as 
to permit the family's going to live 
at Sattarah (the young Rajah only ex- 
cepted, who ſhould attend his army 
rill he might have an opportunity 
of ſhewing himſelf worthy of favour). 
The Souraja accordingly attended Au- 
rungzebe (not as a priſoner, but) at 
the head of ſome of his father's ad- 
herents. His mother, with the reſt 
of his family, went to Sattarah. 

In the courſe of two vears the Sou- 
Taja acquitted himſelf, on ſeveral occa- 
ſions, as an active and brave officer, 
and much to the fſatisfaQtion of Au- 
rungzebe, who beſtowed on him fſe- 
veral marks of honour, and gave 
him the proper writs to take Sattarah 
and the original diſtricts belonging to 
it; making him, however, give an 

obli- 
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obligation under his hand, that he 
would obey the king's ſummons when- 
ever he ſhould be called upon. 

The Souraja remained quiet at Sat- 
tarah during the life of Aurungzebe, 
being apprehenſive of incurring the 


diſpleaſure of that prince, who ſtill 


remained about the Decan, after hav- 


ing entirely ſubdued that country *, till 


* Though the Mogul empire was more ex- 
tenſive in AurungZzebe's reign than in that of any 
of the preceding Emperors ; yet it is certainly 
paying him too great a compliment to ſay, that 
he ever entirely ſubdued the Decan. It is true, 
when he took the field, Conqueſt attended him, 
and in his life-time his name. was a terror to 
the Hindoo Chiefs of that country ; but we have 
ſcen that he was even uader the neceſſity of 
ſtrengthening the power of the inferior leaders, 
in order to cruſh the principal. The whole be- 
came his tributaries ; and all, I think, that can be 
further ſaid, with regard to his expeditions 
againſt the Marattahs, 1s, that he weakened the 
ſtate, by diſmembering it, and making the inte- 
reſt of individuals different from that of the 
whole collectively. Many of the preſent Jag- 
hiredars are the deſcendants of the chiefs by 


whole aid Aurungzebe got the better of Scwajie. 
| the 


„ 
the year of the Hijera 1119 (A. D. 
1707), when he died at Ahmudne- 
gur, about ſix years after he had re- 
ſtored the Souraja to the territories of 
his father. 

On the death of Aurungzebe, the 
army, that had for ſome years kept 
the Decan in order, ſet out for Dhelli, 
under the command of Aſſud Cawn, 
to join the young prince and ſucceſſor 
to the throne Bahadar Shaw, leaving 
behind him the Mahrattah chiefs, and 
ſtrongly recommended it to Jaderow 
and the others to be ready, on a ſum- 
mons, to protcet the diſtricts of Ah- 
mudnegur, Bejapoor, and Dowlatabad, 
which lay contiguons to their different 
faghwes made over to them by Au- 
rungzebe after the reduction of Sat- 
tarah. 


The 
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The diſputes betwixt the two ſons 
of Aurungzebe Bahadar Shaw and 
Azim Shaw (relative to the ſucceſſion) 
threw the whole empire into confu- 
ſion; for the governors of the dif- 
ferent provinces were much divided 
in their opinion whom they ſhould 
acknowledge as their ſovereign, ſome 
declaring for the elder, and ſome for 
the younger brother. In the Decan, 
the governor of Bejapoor was one of 
the firſt who revolted, and held out 
tor Azim Shaw the younger. 

Jaderow, with three other Mahrat- 
tah chiefs, were then lying near that 
capital; and on their remonſtrating 
againſt the governor's rebellion, . he 
told them, that they were not ac- 
quainted with the Mogul conſtitution, 
and perfhiſted in remaining in Azim 
Shaw's 


1 
Shaw's intereſt, on which they (the 
chiefs) refuſed to pay any obedience 
to him, and immediately retired to 
their own Jaghires. The other chiefs 
of theſe people, who were ſtationed 
near Ahmudnegur and Daulatabad, 
followed their example, all agreeing, 
that it was better to ſtand aloof, till the 
diſſentions betwixt the two brothers 
ſhould ceaſe, and one or the other be 
eftabliſhed on the throne; for, by 
taking the part of either, they would 
likely incur the diſpleaſure, and feel 
the reſentment of the conqueror, if 
unluckily they ſhould have given aſ- 
ſiſtance to his opponent. 

The contentions between the ſons 
of Aurungzebe daily increaſed the 
diftracted ſtate of the Mogul empire ; 
which furniſhed the family of the late 
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Sewajie with an excellent opportunity 
to revive that power and authority in 
the Decan, which they at one time 
poſſeſſed. 

Azim Shaw, who on his father's 
death was in the government of Guze- 
rat, being diſlatished with fuch a 
patrimony, and thinking his right to 
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the throne equal to his elder brother's, 
wrote to Bahadar Shaw on that 
fubject, and propoſed to him an equal 
diviſion of the empire, preparing, 
at the ſame time, to enforce his pre- 
tenſions, ſhould they not be admitted 
of. Banadar Shaw retufing to com- 
ply with this demand, he ſet out 
trom Guzerat with an army of fifty 
thouſand men, and was met in the 


Malwar province by his brother, at 


the head of a large army, though 
{till 
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ſtill inferior to that of Azim Shaw, 
Bahadar Shaw even then endeavoured, 
but in vain, to conciliate matters 
with his brother, whoſe obſtinacy at 
laſt proved his ruin, as he was flain 
in the battle that enſued ſoon after 
the armies met. 

The Rajah himſelf was only a 
young man at this period ; but an 
uncle of his by the mother's ſide, 
named Sumpatrow, an ambitious and 
artful man, determined not to loſe 
ſo favourable a juncture of raiſing the 
family to its former ſplendor. For 
that purpoſe he wrote to Jaderow, 


who has already been mentioned, 


deſiring him to reflect with himſelt 
to whom it was he owed obedience. 
and the wealth he at preſent enjoyed ; 
to forget what was paſſed, and not 


to 
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to heſitate to embrace ſo favourable 
an opening for reftoring and con- 
firming the fon of his old maſter, 
in the power from which the father 
had fallen, and that the declining ſtate 
of the Mogul empire now favoured 
every attempt which could be made 
to effect fo defirable an end. 

Jaderow, on receiving this ſolici- 
tation, confulted with the other 
chiefs what was to be done; when 
it was agreed, that they ſhould go 
to Sattarah, and liſten to ſuch terms 
of accommodation as might be offered 
to them by Sumpatrow, who, when 
the interview took place, propoſed 
to them, that, if they would units 


their forces under the banner of the 


Sdurajah, acknowledging him as their 
chief, in return for quitting their Jag- 
| * hires, 
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hires, and following his fortune, they 
ſhould ſhare amongſt them two 
thirds of the profits of their cam- 
paigns, and from the other third 
they ſhould alſo have wherewith to 
pay their troops. 

_ Sumpatrow entered into this un- 
profitable agreement from a view to 
futurity, without weighing maturely 
the conſequences which might at- 
tend ſo raſh a precedent, ſacrificing 
every other conſideration to that 
one of reſtoring and eſtabliſhing the 
nominal authority of the Surajah ; 
and to this injudicious and ſhort-ſi ghted 
policy is to be attributed, in a great 
degree, that mode of government 


which has ſo long ſubſiſted with the 


Mahrattahs, where the whole power 
is lodged in the hands of the Peſhwa, 
Or 


5 

or firſt miniſter, with ſome of the 
principal Jaghire officers, as his council. 

Matters being thus ſettled, Jade- 
row, who as yet had declined openly 
acknowledging the Sourajah, now 
came to Sattarah, and joined his 
ſtandard. Bajerow, for his faithful 
ſervices to the Rajah's family, was pro- 
moted to the chief rank of this confe- 
deracy next to the Rajah himſelf; and 
the firſt incurſion of this junto was 
into the Bejapoor country, which they 
plundered and laid waſte, alledging 
that they acted by the authority of 
Bahadar Shaw, whom the governor 
of that province would not acknowꝛ- 
ledge; and finding there was no pro- 
bability of an oppoſition to their 
inroads, they readily embraced ſo 


F 2 favourable 
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favourable an opportunity of ſtrength- 
ening their power, by getting poſſeſ- 
ſion of many of the fmall forts near 
Sattarah, They next ſet out for 
Hyderabad, and enriched themſelves 
not a little by their depredations in 
that quarter. Sumpatrow, who had 
acted all along as guardian to his 
nephew the young Rajah, judged i 
political to entruſt the whole manage- 
ment of the fruits of their expeditions 
to Jaderow, thinking, by this, the 
more firmly to attach him, and the 
other chiefs, to his intereſt, in caſe 
of a reverſe of fortune. 

It was in theſe laſt-mentioned ex- 
curſions, in which the Sourajah had 
alſo accompanied them, that Badjerow 
(father to Ragoubah) and his brother 
Chimnajie firſt began to be of any 
conſequence, 


7 
conſequence. Theſe two were ſons 
of one Ballijeram, a Bramin and a 
native of Sewurdun *, who had com- 
manded a body of five hundred 
horſe, in Sewajie's ſervice : and was 
remarkable for his fidelity to that 
Rajah, when deſertcd by ſo many of 
his principal officers, as has already 
been taken notice of, 

Bahadar Shaw had not well got 
rid of his turbulent brother Azim 
Shaw (who, as has been mentioned, 
was flain in battle) when he had com- 


plaints, from the Ameers, in the 
Decan, of the diſtreſſed ſtate of that 
country, from the hoſtile invaſions of 
the Mahrattahs, who had thus taken 
advantage of the internal diſſentions 
in the Mogul empire, to raiſe the 
lI9w ſtate of their own, Bahadar 


See the Appendix. 
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Shaw was however guided intirely 
(relative to the meaſures he ſhould 
purſue with the Mabrattahs) by the 
advice of his Viſier Aſſud Kawn, who 
had good opportunities of knowing 
theſe people, their manner of fight- 
ing, and what numbers they could 
bring into the field, as he had accompa- 
nied Aurungzebe in his two expeditions 
in thoſe parts; and the Viſier, who 
was likewiſe thoroughly acquainted 
with the Mogul government, and 
knew well how thoſe in power be- 
longing to it were affected, wiſely 
judged it for his maſter's intereſt, 
which he had much at heart, not 
to riſk (by a foreign and moſt likely 
fruitleſs expedition) what at any rate 
muſt be attended with a vaſt expence, 
the inyolving the empire in freſh 

troubles 
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troubles before it had well recovered 
from thoſe occaſioned by the death of 
Aurungzebe. The king therefore 
made a merit of neceſſity, and ſet 
about accommodating matters with 
the Mahrattahs, in a manner, though 
in ſome degree derogatory to his go- 
vernment, yet certainly at that time 
much more to its real advantage, 
ſince he gained the friendſhip of a 
people who only could have been kept 
under ſubjection by a ſtanding force, 
much ſuperior to any he could have 
afforded, at ſo great a diſtance from 
the heart of his dominions, with 
ſafety to his government. | 

He ordered the Viſier to write to 
Jaderow, to deſire his attendance at 
Dhelli, in order to ſettle the diſputes 
in an amicable way ; but that chief, 

F 4 dread- 
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dreading the conſequences of what had 
paſſed, excuſed himſelf, by pretend- 
ing ſickneſs: and the other officers, 
likewiſe, from the ſame motives, de- 
clined undertaking the journey, which 
gave Bajcrow the firſt opportunity of 
raiſing himſelf and family to that de- 
gree of fortune at which they after- 
wards arrived, This embaſſy to Dhelli 
was no ſooner propoſed to him, than 
he chearfully undertook it, being 
naturally of an aſpiring and ambi- 
tious genius: and, knowing life was 
all he could loſe; whereas, ſhould he 
ſucceed, it would cqually advance his 
reputation and fortune; he accord- 
ingly ſet out, about the year of the 
Hijcra 1121, (A. D. 1709, ) attend- 
ed by his brother Chimnajie, and 
about 7000 men, 


Jaderow, 
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Jaderow, in anſwer to the ſum- 
mons he had received, excuſed him- 
ſelf in the manner as already related 
and at the ſame time told the Viſier, 
that the Mahrattahs had all agreed to 
acknowledge and abide by the Rajah, 
ſon to their old and original chief Se- 
wajie; and, for his own part, he 
had but little influence amongſt them, 
but thought it would be for the in- 
tcreſt of the Mogul government to 
allow the Saw Rajah a chout from the 
revenues of the Decan, which would 
entirely put a ſtop to their further ex- 
crtions, urging allo, in favour of this 
demand, the grants they held be- 
tore Aurungzebe's expeditions into 
that country. - 

Bajerow, by his manner and ad- 
dreſs, gained much the affection of 

the 
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the King, which, amongſt other 
cauſes, had its weight in facilitating 
the buſineſs of his embaſſy: the pro- 
poſal was agreed to, after taking an 
obligation in the name of the Saw 
Rajah, that he ſhould aſſiſt the King 
with what forces he could muſter, 
whenever his ſervices might be de- 
manded ; the expences however of 
fuch expeditions to be defrayed by 
the King, excluſive of the chout, 
Bajerow, after a {ix months ſtay at 
Dhelh, returned to Sattarah, where 
his reception was as favourable as he 
could with, and ſuch as his ſucceſs en- 
titled him to. As a reward for the ſer- 
vices had done the ſtate, Sumpatrow 
and theSaw Rajah appointed him to the 
office of Purdawn, which is the ſame 
as Peſhwa, or prime miniſter. He 
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ſoon after this ſet out, with an army, 
to collect the firſt fruits of his new 
grants, which he carried witi: him, 
to ſhew to thoſe on whole dittricts they 
were given, The juſineſs ot 1:5 claims 
being allowed, the Decan remained 
in peace and tranquillity the five 
or ſix following years, which ter- 
minated the life of Bahadar Shaw, 
whoſe death at laſt occaſioned freſh 
commotions in the empire, and once 
more gave an opportunity to the 
Mahrattahs to increaſe their growing 
power. 

Two ſons of Bahadar Shaw, fol- 
lowing the example ſet them at their 
grandfather's death, diſputed the 


ſucceſſion, which had not been ſet- 
tled by the late king. The eldeſt, 
Jehandar Shaw, who was at Dhelli 

at 
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at the time his father died, afcended 
the throne ; the other ſon, Azimoo 
Shaw, in Bahadar Shaw's time, had 
been appointed to the Subadarce of 
Bengal; but, alledging his pretenſions 
to the crown not to be interior to his 
brother's, he ſet out with a Jarge 
army to enforce his claim. 

Aſſud Cawn, on the death of the 
late king, retired from all public 
buſineſs, being now far advanced in 
years, and perceiving the difficulties 
he ſhould have to encounter in ma- 
naging the government, in oppo- 
ſition to the parties formed contra- 
ry to its true intereſt, Every thing 
therefore - was carried on, in the 
name of the young king, by Seid 
Abdullah Caun and Ilaſſen Alli 


Cawn, two brothers, the one Viicr 


and 
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wh. 

and the other Buckthie, Theſe two, 
being informed of Azimoo Shaw's 
intention, Prepared to oppole it ; and 
that they might the more eaſily 
promote their own views, and pre- 
ferve the conſequence they had ac- 
quired in the government, ſent for 
Bajerow, who quickly arrived at 
Dhelli, with an army of about 12,000 
men. lis brother Chimnajie, 
Kunta, and Peclajee (the laſt grand- 
father to Fatty Sing) were three of 
Lis principal ofſicers on this fervice, 
The Mahrattahs were kept at 
Dhelli during Jehandar's expedition 
againſt his brother, which ſoon ter- 
minated in his favour, by the en- 
tire defeat of Azimoo Shaw's army, 
that prince having with difficulty, 
Saved himſelf by flight: nor did he 
long 
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long ſurvive his diſgrace, for he ſoori 


after died with grief. 

This turn of fortune, however 
favourable it appeared at preſent to 
Jehander Shaw, was far, in its confe- 
quences, from having the deſired ef- 
fect ; for not long after this victory 
Furroockſeer, ſon to Azimoo Shaw, 
a youth of about eighteen years of 
age, determined to revenge his fa- 
ther's death ; and, if poſſible, to get 
himſelf fixed on the throne of Dhelli. 
Though he met with oppoſition at 
firſt, yet ſucceſs ſoon attended him : 
for, having defeated his uncle, who 
fled from the field of battle, he was 
thereon immediately ſeated on the 
muſnud, and all the honours of 
Majeſty paid him, but the whole 
power of government remained in 


the 
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the hands of the two miniſters, Ab- 
doollah Kawn and Haſſen Alli Kawn, 
who were ſtrongly ſuſpected of fa- 
vouring his promotion *, and their 
continued authority was deemed the 
{tipulated reward for their ſervice ; ſo 
that Furroockſcer was then, and for 
ſeveral years after, nothing more 
than an inſtrument in their hands to 
promote their own ambition ; for as 
ſoon as he arrived at the years of ma- 
turity, and became ſenſible of his 
ſituation, they did not long heſitate 
what ſtep ſhould be taken, in order 
to ſecure their own power, which 


*I believe it is in Dow's Hiſtory of Hindof- 
tan that this revolution is poſitively ſaid to have 
been originally ſchemed, and finally accoin- 
pliſhed, by theſe two artful and ambitious mi- 
niſters. The general view Which 15 here given 
of their government ferves to confirm the 
alert ion. 
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they ſaw would decline as the young 


king advanced in life. They there- 
fore depoſed and impriſoned him; 
and taking Mahomed Shaw, ſon to 
Jehawn Shaw, from his confinement, 
raiſed him to the regal dignity. It 
was immediately after the Revolution 
in favour of Furroockſeer, that Baje- 
row rendered the moſt effential fer- 
vice to the Mahrattah ſtate ; which 
he effected in the following manner. 
As all places of truſt and employ- 
ment in the Mogul government were 
at that time beſtowed on the favou- 
rites of the two miniſters, who had 
placed the king himſelf upon the 
throne ; the Subadaree of the Decan 
was given to Allum Allie Kawn, one 
of their nephews; and there being 
no further occaſion for the ſervice ot 
the 
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the Mahrattahs near Dhelli, the 


young Subadar was ſent to his go- 
vernment, under the protection of 


Bajerow, who was particularly de- 
ſired to ſupport and aſſiſt him in his 
new authority. Bajerow, whom theſe 
two miniſters wiſhed to keep in their 
intereſt, was at this time offered a 
Jaghire in the Decan ; but though it 
carinot be ſuppoſed his refuſal pro- 
ceeded from diſintereſtedneſs, yet it is 
ſaid he then declined accepting the 
offer; giving them to underſtand, he 
had a petition to make in behalf of 
the Saw Rajah, 

This petition imported nothing leſs 
than a grant of a chout from the 
province of Bengal, Poorub, Malva, 
and Guzerat; and the two miniſters, 
knowing the inſtability of their own 


G upſtart 


E 
upſtart and ill-acquired power, and 
dreading the influence and envy of 
thoſe who were debarred from ſhar— 
ing it with them, were determined 
to omit nothing, however deftruc- 
tive to the intereſt, and derogator\ 
to the honour of the empire, to ſe- 
cure the ruling of it intirely to them- 
telves ; they therefore, in complying 
with this exorbitant demand, may 
be ſaid to have given the finiſhing 
ſtroke to the power of the Mogul 
empire in Hindoſtan, which began 
to decline on the death of Aurung- 
zcbe. To this alſo is to be attri- 
butcd the ſtrength and flouriſhing 
condition to which the Mahrattah 
ſtate ſoon after arrived. Another 
reaſon aſligned for the ruin of the 
Mogul empire, and the quick riſe of 
th. 
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the Mahrattah, is likewiſe imputed to 
the maladminiſtration of this reign, 

It had been a cuſtom eſtabliſhed 
by one of the Mogul emperors 
in Hindoſtan, before Aurungzebe, 
to receive an annual tribute, or 
tax, from the Hindoos in every 
part of Hindoſtan where the Mo- 
gul government exiſted ; every 
houſe paid ſo much, according to 
the reputed wealth of the owner; 
and as very few of the caſts, or tribes, 
were exempted from this impoſition, 
it was the fource of immenſe riches 
to the treaſury. 

The Rajah of Oodapoor, Jaiſing 
Sewajie, had a daughter famed for 
her beauty all over India. Furrock- 
ſeer, hearing ſo much of her charms, 
determined to procure, if poſſible, ſo 

8 2 amiable 


1 
amiable an acquiſition to his Seraglio. 
He di:cloſed his intention to his two 
favourites, who, always glad of any 
thing to withdraw his attention from 
affairs of government, moſt readily 
acquieſced; and overtures were ac— 
cordingly made to the father of the 
young lady, who, after ſome ſcru— 
ples, conſented to give her in marriage 
to the king, on theſe three conditions 
being fulfilled, viz. That the tax 
ſo long impoſed on the Hindovos ſhould 
from henceforth be relinquiſhed ; that 
the country of Oodapoor ſhould be 
no longer tributary to the Mogul; and 
that none but his deſcendents ſhould 
be ſupported in their pretenſions to 
the Rajahſhip of Oodapoor. 'Theſe iti- 
pulations being agreed to, and figned 

by 
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E 
by the king, the marriage ſoon after 
took place. | 

Bajerow, after he had arrived in 
the Decan, and ſettled Allum Allie 
Kawn at Aurungabad, returned to 
Sattarah, with ſtill greater eclat than 
from his former expedition; nor, in 
managing his maſter's intereſt, had 
he been neglectful of his own ; for, 
notwithſtanding his ſeeming patrio- 
tic ſpirit, when a Jaghire was offered 
to him, it is certain, that at the fame 
time he received the grants for the 
chouts in the four provinces already 
mentioned in the name of his maſ- 
ter, he was likewiſe in his own 
name furnithed by the ſame autho- 
rity with the proper papers for his 
taking poſſeſſion of Bhimrie, Culli- 
any, and Sewardun, which yielded 
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upwards of three lacks of Rupees 
annually, Bajerow's return to the 
Decan with Allum Allie Kawn was 
about the year of the Hijera 1122 
(A. D. 1710). Having paid a viſit to 
his new Jaghires, and finiſhed what 
buſineſs he had to do there, he re— 
turned to Aurungabad, to wait the 
orders of the new Subadar. 

Every thing remained without 
any material change with regard to 
the Mogul government for about fix 
or ſeven years after Bajerow's return 
to the Decan, when Furrockſcer 
(who has been already alluded to) 
was confined *, and Mahomed Shaw 

placed 


* Confining the Emperor did nos ſatisfy theſe 
more than ambitious uſurpers; fear and re- 
ſentment operated fo ſtrongly as actuated them 
to aggravate their former crimes by the com- 


miſhon of others of an infinitely more heinous 
nature. 
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placed on the Muſſmud: two years 
had ſcarce elapſed of this new reign, 
when a change of miniſtry at Dhelli 


threw the whole empire once more 


nature. Shocking to relate, this unhappy ſo— 
vercign had ſcarcely loſt his cro vn, when he 
was hiKewiſe deprived of his ſight in the moſt 
cruel manner by red hot wire being drawn 
acroſs his eyes. Even this deplorable fituation 
did not foften the unfeeling hearts of his im- 
placable enemies; but his murder, by their 
commands, ſoon terminated his ſufferings. There 
were two emperors on the Mogul throne be- 
twixt Furroockſeer and Mahomed Shaw ; but 
their reigns were ſo ſhort, and ſo little intereſt— 
19, that hiſtory makes hardly more mention of 
them than juſt their acceſſion and death. Baf- 
fee-ul-denjah and Raffee-nl dowlat, two bro- 
thers, couſins to the laſt emperor, on whole 
death the firſt of theſe was taken from his con- 
tinement, and placed on the Muſſnud; but his 
exalted ſituation only haſtened his end; for 
thoſe who had raiſed him permitted him to live 
but a few months. His brother was proclaimed 
his ſucceſſor; but a natural death, within a 
week or little more of his promo: ion, in all 
probability ſaved him from the miſcrable fate 


of his two predeceſſors, and made way for 
Mahomed Shaw. 
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into confuſion, which, as uſual, pro- 
ved in the end of great advantage 
to the Mahrattahs, who were never 
ſcrupulous in eſpouſing the cauſe that 
was moſt likely to promote the wel- 
fare of their own ſtate; nor were 
they long in diſcovering what fide 
would be moſt conducive to its inte- 
reſt, at leaſt to its temporary aggran- 
dizement, 

The adminiſtration of the Mogul 
government was now lodged in the 
hands of a number of the nobility 
who had formed themſelves into a 
confederacy againſt the two brothers 
Haflen Allie Kawn and Abdullah 
Kawn, long ſince rendered obnoxious 
to them, by monopolizing the ſole 
authority to themſelves, and accumu- 
lating wealth, which others thought 

3 them- 
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themſelves, and in fact were, much 
better entitled to. Theſe two brothers 

fell victims to their own ambition. 
Nizamal Muluck, who had been 
the principal in bringing about this 
Revolution, was, immediately after 
it, with the entire conſent of the 
other grandees, appointed firſt miniſ- 
ter of the empire; but the volatile 
diſpoſition of the voung king (who 
was much addicted to pleaſures of 
every ſort), being ſo very uncon- 
ſonant to his ſerious turn of mind x, 
which 


However trifling the following anccdote 
appears, vet it may not be improper to inſert 
it, fince it ſcems a corroborating circumitance 
to this part of the narrative, 

It is ſaid, that at an exhibition of ſome 
monkeys of a remarkable ſize, who had been 
taught to dance and play a number of odd 
tricks; the king, who delighted in even the 
loweſt amuſements, was highly pleaſcd with 
the agility and readineſs of theſe animals; one 


1 
which was ever intent on huſineſs, 
and foreſecing the troubles which 
oppoſition to the prince's inclination, 
encouraged by ſo many of the young 
courtiers, would probably involve him 
in, he judged it beſt policy tor him- 
ſelf to make uſe of the influence he 
then held at court, to ſecure ſome— 
thing at a diſtance from it, which 
would more likely contribute to his 


of them in particular (an old one* attracted his 
notice; and addreſſing Nizanmal Muluck, with 
a ſignificant ſneer on his countcnance, defired 
him to obſerve how the old mne, jumped 
about: this vulgar witticiſm (from the manner 
it was ſpoke) occaſioned a laugh, and was mart- 
ter of merriment to the other courtiers who were 
ſtanding by; but it had a very different effect 
on the Viſier, who, imagining the king alluded 
to him (being at this time advanced in lite), 
received it as the higheſt inſult, and (as the 
ſtory goes) determined, from that moment, to 
leave the court, Where he had for ſome time 
obſerved diſſtpation and depravity of manners 
ſo much to prevail, 
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independence than the high office he 
held: for the diſſolute manners of 
the court, which made his preſent 
ſituation ſo irkſome to him, likewiſe 
gave him reaſon to believe, that, if 
he was once ſixcd in a diſtant province 
of the empire, he might purſue with, 
impunity tuch meaſures as he might 
conceive moit conducive to promote 
his own ambition; he therefore, in 
a little time alter he had come to the 
head of affairs, on pretcnce of Allum 
Allie Kawn's youth and incxpericnce, 
which he ſaid would be taken advan— 
tage of by the Mahrattahs, to the great 
diigrace and detriment of the cm- 
pire, procured trom the king the Sun— 
nuds of the government of the Decan 
to himſelf, and ſet out with an army 
of only 12,000 men for that pro- 
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1 
vince; delivering over his charge as 
Viſier to Camer Oodeen Kawn, a re- 
lation of his own, who, he was ſure, 
would, on all occaſions, aſſiſt him in 
his views, 
Allum Allie Kawn, being adviſed 
of what was going on at the Mogul 
court, and knowing how ſoon it was 
likely to affect him-in his govern- 
ment, made every preparation for the 
reception of Nizamal Muluck, on 
whoſe approach he ſent his Buckſhie, 
Delawar Kawn, and Bajerow, who 
{till adhered to his intereſt, to attack 
him on his march, An engagement 
was brought on near Barampoor, in 
which Allum All Kawn's Buckthie 
was killed, and his army, in conſé— 
quence, although ſuperior in num- 
bers 


1 
bers to his opponents, entirely de- 


feated. 
Bajerow, after this, inſtead of re- 


turning to Allum Allie Kawn, to af- 
ſiſt him in his future operations, 
went to Sattarab, where letters from 
Nizamal Mulick to the Saw Rajah 
ſoon arrived; ſetting forth the folly 
of oppoſing him in the execution of 
his orders from the court of Dhelli ; 
that he came with no hoſtile inten- 
tions; nor would the peace of the 
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Decan have been interrupted, had Al- 
lum Allie Kawn quietly reſigned his 
government. But the ſureſt and moſt 
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effectual means he knew to ſecure the 
Mahrattahs to his intereſt were the 
promiſes of a confirmation of the 
chout which had been granted to 
them in the former reign, together 
| with 
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with an addition to Bajerow's Jaghire 
from his own province, beſides pay- 
ing the expences of their army when 
employed by him. 

Bheer, a ſmall Purgunnah in the 
Decan, yielding about three lack of 
rupees annually, was the place now 
ceded to Bajerow. Thele terms were 
too flattering to both the Rajah and 
his Premier to be rejected. 

Bajerow accordingly joined Niza- 
mal Muluck with all poſſible ſpeed at 
Barampoor, where he ſtill waited, in 
hopes that Allum Allie Kawn would, 
without further reſiſtance, ſubmit 
Bhimſelf to his fortune: but in this he 
was much ditappointed, ſince Ameer, 
knowing he had nothing to expect 
from the preſent Mogul adminiſtra- 
tion, was determined to follow the 
5 ex- 
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example of his friends at Dhelli, who 
had fallen in oppoſing it“, and reſign 
his government only with his life. 
He therefore, in leſs than a fortnight 
after the defeat of his Buckſhie, ad- 
vanced himſelf from Aurungabad, at 
the head of 30,000 men, towards Ba- 
rampoor, where, notwithſtanding the 
remonſtrances of Nizamal Mulick 
and his adherents, he perſiſted in re- 
fiſting that Viſier to the laſt; but in 


*The two brothers, Haſten Allie Cawn and 
Abdullah Cawn, are here particularly alluded to. 
We have ſeen a ſhort ſketch of their hiſtory, 
and it is here only requiſite to notice their exit. 
The firſt met his death by a conſpiracy formed 
againſt him; the latter ſoon after was taken 
priſoner, and died of the wounds he received in 
oppoſing the contederacy of the other nobles : 
he had a conſiderable party in his favour, and 
had ſtrengthened it by a number of mercenaries z 
but was ſtill inferior to the force of his opponents, 
vn were headed by the emperor himſelf; at leaſt 
his preſence with them gave an appearance of 
the royal ſanction to all their proceedings. 
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every ſkirmiſh, which hapened almoft 
daily for near a month, he was de- 
teated ; and in the end his own death, 
which he met on the field of battle, 
terminated the diſpute, and eſtab. 
liſhed tranquillity in the Dean. This 
was the firſt time that Nizamal Mu- 
luck experienced the ſervice of Baja- 
row, whom, with his troops, he em- 
ployed in preventing proviſions com- 
ing to Allum Allie Kawn's camp; a 
ſervice particularly ſuited to a body of 
Mahrattahs. Theſe circumſtances 
happened in the Decan about the 
year . of the Hijera 1132, (A. D, 
1719.) 

Soon after Nizamal Muluck was ſet- 
tled at Aurungabad the Sawrajah 
himſelf, with a number of a Mah- 
rattah chiefs, came to pay their obei- 

ſance 
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ſance to him. He was received by 
that Subah with many marks of diſ- 
tinction, according to the cuſtoms of 
the country, 

For near eighteen years after this 
change of government in the Decan 
the Mahrattahs made no attempt 
to diſturb its peace; but there, as 
well as in the other provinces of the 
Mogul empire from whoſe revenues 
they were intitled to a chout, they 
received it regularly by the officers 
appointed for that purpoſe, till the 


invaſion of Nadir Shaw *, which threw 
the 


* After the ſeveral hiſtories which have ap- 
peared of this extraordinary man, and his inva— 
ſion of Hindoſtan in the year 1738, it would 
be preſumptuous, as it is needleſs, to attempt 
accounting for, or clucidating that matter here. 
The readers who wiſh to peruſe the hiſtory ot 


the event alluded to, will have their cmiofits 
11 moſt 
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the empire again into the moſt dif- 
tracted condition, and afforded thoſe 
people freſh opportunities of exten- 
ding and ſtrengthening the power 
which had, by this time, become ſo 


moſt fully ſatisfied by reading © The Life of 
* Nadir Shaw,” publiſhed in 1773, by Mr. 
Jones. Though that Gentleman's fame as a 
ſcholar and man of genius can receive no addi- 
tional luſtre from any encomium of mine, and 
therefore I attempt none; yet I cannot content 
myſelf by. thus fimply mentioning his name, 
without at the ſame time acknowledging, that 
it is to a very beneficial part of his literary la- 
bours (his Perfian Grammar) I am much in- 
debted for what ſmall knowledge of the Perfian 
language I have acquired. Nor are thoſe who 
are deſirous of making any proficiency in the 
Perfian and Arabic tongues leſs obliged to Mr. 
Richardſon, for his Dictionary and Arabic Gram- 
mar. Such aids to ſo uſeful a branch of learn- 
ing have been long wanting. The Eaſt India 
Company at large, and individuals in their fer- 
vice in particular, have the greateſt r 
to theſe two gentlemep, who have ſo well ſuc- 
ceeded in removing the obſtacles to the appli- 
cation for this attainment. | 


for- 


1 
formidable as to be feared and courted 


all over India. 

Nizamal Muluck, who, it is ſaid, con- 
tributed ſo much to facilitate Nadir 
Shaw's conqueſt of Hindoſtan, ſet out 
for Dhelli, in order to be preſent at 
an event of ſuch conſequence as that 
prince's approach was likely to produce. 
On his departure from the Decan he 
left his fon Nazir Jung in charge of 
that government, with but a ſmall 
body of troops; as he ſuppoled, 
from the ſtate of tranquillity to 
which he had brought it, partly by 
force, and partly by treaties with, 
and grants to, its former diſturbers, 
that there was little to be apprehended 
from them. But in the courſe of a few 
months Nazir Jung (though victorious) 
had convincing proofs of the error of 
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this conjecture; for no ſooner had 
the Mahrattahs certain intelligence 
of Nadir Shaw's ſucceſs, than they 
began to form their ſchemes of pro- 
fiting by the general confuſion ; and the 
report that prevailed of Nadir Shaw's 
diſpoſition towards Nizamal Muluck, 
for his treachery to his old maſter, 
was alſo favourable to their views. 
Bajerow accordingly marched to- 
wards Aurungabad, at the head of 
an army of 15,000 horſe, and en- 
camped near the capital; he ' ſent 
an inſolent letter to Nazir Jung, 
importing, that ſince Nadir Shaw was 
now on their throne of the Mogul 
empire, the Mahrattahs (the ancient 
Zemindars) of this country owed 
no longer obedience to the Subah of 
the Decan, at leaſt till he ſhould be 

provided 


11 
provided with freſh Sunnuds from 
the new emperor; and that he there- 
fore muſt abandon Aurungabad, 
and repair to Dhelli, for that pur- 
poſe. A demand likewiſe was made 
for the ſum of eight Lacks of Rupees, 
to be paid immediately, as a Nal- 
bundie * to the Saw Rajah ; and a 


* The name of a tax impoſed on pretence of 
keeping the horſes in ſhoes, as the word itſelf 
denotes—Nalbund, in the country language, 
ſignify ing a black-ſmith; and Nalbundna to 
ſhoe a horſe, This impoſition is often a very 
heavy one, as it rather depends on the diſcre— 
tion and humanity of thoſe who collect it, than 
forming part of the revenues of the ſtate ; for it 
is to be obſerved, that this and ſimilar extor- 
tions are not confined to the cnemy's country 
alone, but friends and focs equally feel the hand 
of oppreſſion from the rapacious ſoldiery of an 
Indian army, when headed by their own officers, 
whoſe conduct in general, as it ſerves more to 
increaſe than alleviate the unavoidable horrors 
of war, is ſeldom ſuch, to the ſubjects of thoſe 
who employ them, as to render leſs grievous 
the burthens of an arbitrary government. 
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challenge to the field of battle, in 
caſe of non- compliance, accompanied 
this letter. Nazir Jung, on this oc- 
caſion, called a council of war, con- 
ſiſting of eight of his principal of- 
ficers, by whoſe fidelity and intre- 
pidity he could only expect ſucceſs 
in oppoſing the enemy. They aſ- 
ſured him, that while they had life 
they would zealouſly contribute all 
in their power to preſerve the dig- 
nity of the Mogul government, and 
puniſh thoſe who were now inſult- 
ing it. | 

Nazir Jung, with an army of near 
20,000 men, in a ſhort time accor- 
dingly left the city, to face Bajerow. 
Both parties met; and, after obſti- 
nate ſkirmiſhes for ſeveral days toge- 
ther, the Mahrattahs were obliged 
— to 


E 

to retreat to a conſiderable diſtance. 
They were followed however by 
Nazir Jung and his conquering 
army, and had ſcarce time to reſt 
themſelves till they reached the plains 
of Poonah, where Bajerow, notwith- 
ſtanding the ſtrongeſt remonſtrances 
of his officers, was determined to riſk 
a battle. Nazir Jung's army, from 
their former ſucceſs, and the enco- 
miums of their leader, accompanied 
with liberal donations as an encourage- 
ment to their valour, continued the 
purſuit with the greateſt ſpirits ; and 
every appearance gave Nazir Jung 
room to expect the ſucceſs which 
ſoon attended him. When he was 
advanced to the plains of Poonah, he 
found Bajerow's army drawn out, 
ready to receive him; an engagement 
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ſoon began, and was ſupported on 
each ſide with equal vigour for ſome 
length of time, till the loſs of four 
of Bajerow's principal officers, who 
fell in the action, too evidently pro- 
mited the victory to his enemies. 
Bajerow, irritated at his fate, and 
borne away with grief and de- 
ſpair at the conſequences which ſo 
ſoon attended the death of theſe 
leaders, at firſt ſeemed careleſs of 
life; and perſonal courage was the 
only quality of a general which he 
diſcovered, in order to repair the 
misfortune; for he ruſhed with fury 
into the thickeſt of the battle, where 
he encountered Timur Cawn, an 
officer of deſtinction with Nazir Jung, 
who, eyading the ſtroke of a ſabre 
which 
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which Bajerow made at him, ſtun- 
ned his antagoniſt to the ground 
with the blow of a battle-axe. Ba- 
jerow, recovering from this, made 
little more reſiſtance to his deſtiny, but 
fled from the field of battle, which 
was yet bravely diſputed by his bro- 
ther, Chimnajie; who, at laſt, ſind- 
ing his troops thrown into confuſion 
and overpowered on every quarter, 
was obliged to follow his brother's 
example, and thereby compleat the 
victory of Nazir Jung. It was re- 
ported that Bajerow propoſed to col- 
le& what he could of his broken ar- 
my, and make another itand at Tilli- 
gaum. Nazir Jung ſoon made his 
appearance at that place; but, being 
informed that the enemy had taken 

the 
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the road to Bhoorgaut *, he continued 
his purſuit to this paſs; but here he 
received intelligence, that Bajerow 
and Chimnajie had deſcended by the 
Paigaut + to Cullianie and Bhimrie }. 
As Bajerow had always been highly 
reſpected for a warrior, and juſtly 
conſidered to have rendered, on for- 
mer occaſions, the moſt eſſential ſer- 
vices to the Mahrattah State ; which, 
for near twenty-two years, he ma- 
naged with fame to himſelf, and to 
the ſatisfaction of his countrymen; ſo 


* The name of a paſs (large enough for 
cattle, artillery, &c.) in thoſe mountains, which 
divides the Decan from the low country towards 
the ſea coaſt on the Malabar fide of India, com- 
monly called the Cockun. 

I Another paſs, but only a foot-path, as 
the word in the language of the country ini- 
plies. 


1 Bajerow's Jaghires, two places of impor- 
tance in the Cockun. 
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1 
this diſgrace made the deeper impreſ- 
ſion on his mind; he ſurvived it but 


ſix or ſeven months, and during that 
time could never be prevailed on to 
viſit his maſter the Saw Rajah, who 
invited him to Sattarah by a letter 
written in the moſt delicate terms, im- 
puting his defeat entirely to bad for- 
tune, which often attends the wiſeſt 
meaſures. 

Nazir Jung, having pillaged and 
burnt Poonah, and the town of Sat- 
tarah, returned to Aurungabad, fa- 
med for his victory, and loaded with 
the ſpoils of the enemy. He re— 
warded handſomely the troops who 
contributed ſo much to his ſucceſs, 
and iſſued his orders throughout the 
Decan for a ſtop to be put to the 

pay- 
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payment of the chout to the Mah- 
rattahs. | 

Bajerow left three ſons. Ballajie- 
row, the eldeſt, ſucceeded his father, 
as Peſhwa to the Saw Rajah; and 
under him, as will appear in the 
ſequel, the Mahrattah ſtate recovered 
the ſhock it had 1o lately received by 
his father's overthrow, and arrived at 
the higheſt pitch of power we have 
yet ſeen it. 

The imbecillity of the Mogul 
government, which had been ſo fa- 
vourable to his anceſtors, likewiſe 
continued to facilitate the ſchemes 
of Ballajerow ; for the extention of 
the Mahrattah influence in India, 
till the fatal expedition to Dhelli, 
and the loſs of the battle of Panny- 
put, about twenty years ago, en- 
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tirely changed the face of affairs; 
and may be noted as the era of 
the commencement of its decline, 
notwithſtanding the formidable ap- 
pearance ſome recent tranſactions 
denote; for, as a ſtate, we find, in 
a few years after this event, thoſe 
in whom the government was veſt- 
ed, divided amongſt themſelves, and 
reſembling too much, by their inter- 
nal diflentions, that unwieldy empire 
on whoſe ruin they had raiſed their 
OWN. 

But to return to the narrative. 
When Nizamal Muluck was infor— 
med of his ſon's ſucceſs in fruſtrating 
the hoſtile attempts of the Saw Ra- 
jah and Bajerow, he was highly 
pleated with the - whole of his con- 
duct; and, on his return to the 
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Decan (after Nadir Shaw had re-eſta- 
bliſhed the Mogul), amply rewarded 
the chiefs of his army tor their 
adherence and aſſi ſtance to Nazirſung. 
Nizamal Muluck, though exaſperat- 
ed at the baſeneſs of the Mahrattahs, 
yet he was ſenſible of the neceſſity 
of retaining in his ſervice ſome of 
their principal leaders, with their 
adherents; and thereby dividing a 
force, which, if united, would ever 
be dangerous to his dominions. But 
inſtead of Ballajierow, he ſent for 
and appointed Ragoojie Bhoonſla, Ra- 
jah of Nagpoor, for what ſervices he 
might in future have occaſion to 
employ the Mahrattahs upon. Though 
this chief was related to the Saw 
Rajah, yet the preference Nizamal 
Muluck naturally gave him was by 

no 
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no means pleaſing to the latter, who, 
beſides his juſt partiality to Bajerow's 
family, probably dreaded the in- 
creaſing power of ſo diſtant a branch 
of his own, This preference ſeems 
to have been the cauſe of the en- 
mity that is fill faid to ſubſiſt be- 
twixt that family and Ragounath- 
row *. Piqued, however, as both 
the Saw Rajah and Ballajie were, they 
were not now in a condition to op— 
poſe the will of the Subah of the 
Decan. 

| Ballajie remained quiet about Sat- 
tarah and Poonah for ſome years, re- 
Pairing, as much as poſſible, the de- 
vaſtations which followed his father's 


* Ragounathrow, or Ragoubah, the Chief 
whoſe pretenſions to the Mahrattah Government 
involved the Engliſh in the war they now 
maintain, with that State. 
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diſaſters; determined however to uſe 
his utmoſt efforts to retrieve them 
the firſt favourable opportunity that 
might offer. Nor was it long ere the 
death of Nizamal Mulick gave him 
encouragement to hope for ſucceſs. 
That Subah died, when about one 
hundred years of age, at Barrampoor, 
in 1748. He was ſucceeded in the 
government of the Decan by the 
abovenamed Nazir Jung (Gazoodie 
Cawn, his eldeſt ſon being at Dhelli), 
who, as well as his father, ſaw that 
the Mahrattahs would be a dangerous 
rival in power to him, if care were 
not taken to prevent their uniting and 
recovering the blow they had re- 
ceived, therefore would never either 
take the Saw Rajah, or his miniſter 
Ballajie Row, into favour again. 

| It 
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It was ſoon after Nazir Jung's ac- 
ceſſion to the Muſnud of the Decan 
that the Saw Rajah died. But, betore 
his death, in prefence of Ballajie Row, 
and a numerous Mujliſs, or aſſembly 
of other Mahrattah chiefs and officers, 
he appointed the fon of a Bramin 
(whom he had adopted as his own) 
to be his ſucceſior, by the title of 
Ram Rajah, who was however at this 
time but a boy, and conſequently all 
matters of government, as well as the 
executive power, became more than 
ever veſted in the Peſhwa or Prime 
Miniſter, 
Ballajie Row's abilities being allow- 
ed by all concerned in the manage- 
ment of affairs, and the attachment 
likewiſe which was well known to 
have ſubſiſted betwixt his family and 
1 the 
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the old Rajah's {till remaining, every 
one was ready to promote what politt- 
cal principles he judged proper to adopt 
for the good of the ſtate, and aſſiſt 
him in the execution thereof. 

Nazir Jung, ſhortly after his fa- 
ther's death, ſet out on an expedition 
to ſettle the Carnatic; yet during 
that Subah's hfe his power was too 
formidable for the Mahrattahs to riſk 
the incurring his diſpleaſure by any 
further hoſtile incurſions. Secret 
preparations for taking the advantage 
of ſuch favourable events as might 
occur were all that could be done at 
this time; but foon the unhappy ca- 
taſtrophe“ which befell Nazir Jung at 


* The reader will find a particular and dif- 
tinct account of this horrid tranſaction in Mr. 
Orme's. juſtly admired Hiſtory of the war in 
India, 
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Gingee, where he was treacherouſ- 
ly murdered by thoſe whom he | 
deemed the moſt faithful in his 
cauſe, afforded the long-wiſhed-for 
opportunity. | | 
Ballajie Row, to repair the mis- 
fortune of the ſtate, and indulge 
likewiſe his own ambitious views, as 
ſoon as he heard of Nazir Jung's death, 
determined to take the field with what 
troops he could muſter, and levy 
contributions throughout the Decan, 
which was now in no condition to 
reſiſt him. Accompanied with - Sud- 
dabah Toollajie Holcur, and ſeveral 
other chiefs, he accordingly ſet out 
at the head of 15,000 men, and 
went directly to Aurungabad, where 
he obliged the wife of Nazir Jung to 
give him fifteen. Lack of Rupees; 
48 which, 


Wo 
which, however, was only part of 
a greater demand ; for the hopes of 
benefiting effentially, either by ap- 
pearing to have ſupported the fa- 
mily of the Subah, ſhould it reco- 
ver its conſequence, or, at any rate, 
to avail himſelf of its fall, induced 
him not only to forbear urging a 
further demand at preſent, but likre- 
wiſe led him to be the more eaſily 
prevailed on to repair to the aſſiſtance 
of Nam Ally and Sallabat Jung, for 
whole ſafety, after Nazir Jung's death, 

much was to be feared. 
Whenever the critical ſituation of 
a neighbouring power affords a pro- 
bability of gaining an advantage, the 
Mahrattahs ſeldom overlook the op- 
portunity ; though in this inſtance 
they were rather premature : and 
we 
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we ſee them here, as in other peri- 
ods of their hiſtory, fall into that 
error ſo common in ſtates where war 
is the chief profeſſion, and commer- 
cial views form no part of their 
political pinciples, more ready to 
ſnatch with eagerneſs at whatever 
bids fair for immediate aggrandize- 
ment and accumulating wealth, than 
planning and purſuing ſuch mea- 
ſures as are adapted for procuring 
and maintaining more ſolid advan- 
tages. 

Ballajie Row accordingly left Au- 
rungabad ; but, intent on profiting 
at all events by the expedition, he 
began by levying ſupplies through 
the country as he went; and about 
Hyderabad, and the adjacent diſtricts, 
it is ſaid, he collected near twenty 
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Lacks of Rupees, for the Zemindars 
and Pattels, finding he had forcibly 
received a conſiderable amount from 
that city, knew that nothing remain- 
ed for them but implicit obedience 
to what impolitions he choſe to ex- 
act... 

His hopes, however, as we fhall 
Hereafter ſee, were ſoon fruſtrated 
by a more favourable turn to Nizam 
Ally's affairs than. he had expected, 
for, while he was thus employed, - ad- 
vices were received of the two bro- 
thers having defeated the Afghans *. 

Fet- 


* Or Pitans, a race of Mahometans inhabit- 
ing the Northern provinces of India on the bor- 
ders of Perſia, and faid to be originally con- 
verts from the Hindoo religion. They are a bold 
and warlike people; bur ſincerity is not a virtue 
orten aſeribed to them. Thoſe of them here 
alluded to were the Nabobs, or feudatory Chiefs 
(by birth of that tribe) in Nazir Jung's army, 

; who 
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Feizoolla Cawn, then governor of 
Hyderabad, wrote a congratulatory 
epiſtle to his maſter on this victory, 
and did not forget to give him an 
account of Ballajie's conduct, and 
the conſequences of it, in theſe parts, 

Nizam Ally, as may well be ſup- 
poſed, did not mean to pals over 
with impunity the advantage taken 
of his abſence to diſtreſs his defence- 
Teſs ſubjects; nor were his threats 
long unknown to Ballajie Row, whoſe 
Vakeel, in Nizam Ally's army, ſent 
him the earlieſt notice of ſuch occur- 
rences as might particularly affect him. 
The Mahrattahs were now near Ado- 
nilachore ; but Ballajie Row, not 
thinking himſelf ſtrong enough to 


who conſpired againſt his life. The reader has 
been told, in a previous note, where informa- 
tion on this ſubject is fully to be found. 
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wait the enemy's approach, returned 
to Sattarah, where he lodged the 
fruits of his depredations. | 
Nizam Ally and Sallabat Jung 
returned, by the way of Barrampoor, 
towards Poonah, which they plun- 
dered and laid waſte ; and, after hav- 
ing the fifteen Lack of Rupees, 
which Ballajie Row had exacted 
from Aurungabad, refunded to them, 
they purſued their route to that 
capital. The renown of theſe two bro- 
thers was now become ſo great, that 
for three or four years after this ſuc- 
ceſs the Decan was permitted to enjoy 
the bleſſings of peace. But this in- 
terval of repole ſeems to have been. 
dedicated only by the reſtleſs Mahrat- 
tahs to preparations to enforce future 
demands ; far, as ſoon as the late 
1 | de- 
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devaſtation in and about Poonah was 
in a tolerable degree repaired, Balla- 
jie Row, as alſo the other Mahrattah 
chiefs, piqued with reſentment at 
the humiliating condition to which 
they had been driven, ſet ſeriouſly 
about providing for a retaliation. 
The treaſury was at this time low; 
but the inconveniencies ariſing there- 
from were removed by the help of a 
very rich Bramin of Naflick Trimmuck, 
who, at the repeated ſollicitations of 
the principal conductors of the propo- 
{ed enterprize (which they urged was 
in the cauſe of religion), was perſua- 
ded to riſk almoſt his whole fortune 
(near halt a Crore of Rupees); and Bal- 
lajie Row Himſelf, with the other 
leaders, made up what further ſup- 
plies were requiſite before they could 

venture 


1 
venture to engage openly in the 
premeditated ſcheme. A Crore of 
Rupees being collected, Ballajie Row 
began augmenting his forces; and 
in eight months the Mahrattah army 
was $50,000 ſtrong in cavalry only, 
with which he loſt no time to invade 


Nizam Ally's territories, demanding 
an immediate reſtitution of the fif- 
teen Lack of Rupees which he had 
been obliged to return. 

Nizam Ally and his brother Salla- 
bat Jung had taken the field on the 
firſt intimation of the Mahrat- 
tahs approach; and now both ar- 
mies being encamped near Ahmud— 
nagur, Nizam Ally, perceiving that 
he would not be able to cope with 
the force he had to oppoſe, ſent over- 
tures of accommodation to the Mah- 


rattah 
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rattah chief. But Ballajie Row, ſind- 
ing his ſtrength ſuperior to that of his 
enemy, his anſwers only beſpoke a de- 
termination to enforce his demands, 
fhould they not be otherwiſe complied 
with. This brought on ſome very 
warm and frequent ſkirmiſhes. Still 
nothing deciſive was the conſequence, 
till a manoeuvre propoſed by a Sud- 
dabah *, and agreed to by Ballajie Row 
and the other chiefs, produced the 
deſired effect. It was this: About 
a third of their army was detached 
to plunder and lay waſte ſeveral 
Purgunnahs of the Decan, which 
they knew had no troops left for 
their defence, and which moſtly 
belopged to Nizam Ally's officers, 


* A nephew of Ballajie Row's. See the more 
particular account of this family at the end of 
the narrative, 

who 
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who conſequently were particularly 
affected by the depredations the 
Mahrattahs were making in their 
Jagheers; they therefore remonſtrat- 


ed with their leader on the neceſſity 
of concluding a peace. 

Nizam Ally had no other re— 
ſource but compliance. And one 
great objection which ſtood in the 
way, namely, the payment of the 
fifteen Lack of Rupees, was remov- 
ed by the Jaghcerdars, to whom 
collectively it was but of little im- 


portance, in compariſon to the loſ- 

a fes they would otherwiſe ſuſtain, 
beſides the danger of the Mahrattahs 

getting poſſeſſion of their different 

forts. z 
Shawnawaz Cawn was accordingly 

4 ſent from Nizam Ally with freſh pro- 


poſals, 5 


&2 , 
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poſals, and at all events to accommodate 
matters with Ballajie Row. The 
Chout being granted, and other de- 
mands likewiſe complied with, the 
two armies quitted the field, the 
Mahrattah for Poonah, and the Mo- 
gul for Aurungabad. 

On Ballajie Row's return to Poo- 
nah he wiſhed to difband a great 
part of his troops which had been 
retained for this laſt ſervice, on ac- 
count of the vaſt expence incurred 
by fo large an army. This impolitic 
meaſure, however, was wiſely op- 
poſed by the other chiefs, as it would 
have riſked the loſs of every advan- 
tage the ſtate had fo recently acquir- 
ed, by inducing Nizam Ally to at- 
tempt retrieving what he had 
loſt. And in order to raiſe freſh 
ſup- 
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ſapplies, an expedition was ſet on 
foot againit Hyder Naig's* dominions, 
which again involved the Mahrattahs, 
and the Subdah of the Decan, in 
freſh troubles; for Hyder complained 
to Nizam Ally, as chief Lord of 
that wholc country, but he had ſoon 
reaſon to repent eſpouſing Hyder's 
cauſe ; for difgrace, and the moſt 


* Better known by the name of Hyder Allie, 
the famous uſurper of the ſovereignty of the 
Maiſſore country, and may be conſidered in 
that principality as the Peſhwa has fo long been 
in the Mahrattah State, who, though he acknow- 
ledges a fuperior, takes care to preſerve every 
power and authority in his own hands; for, it 
my information is right, there is ſtill a nominal 
Rajah of that kingdom. Hyder Allie is a per- 
ſonage pretty u. ell known in the hiſtory of Eng- 
Tiſh politicks in India; and it would much ex- 
_ceed the limits of an elucidating note to a work 
of this nature (which in itſelf i3 only meant to 
convey a general kind of knowledge) to give a 
particular account of a man who has made, and 
{tilt continues to make, ſo conſpicuous a ſigure in 


Eaſtern hiſtory, | 
3 mor- 
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mortify ing conceſſions, were the con- 
ſequence, When he found his in- 
feriority in ſtrength to the Mahrattahs, 
and that his army was ſuffering every 
diſtreſs, being pent up in a ſituation 
from which it could neither extricate 
itſelf, nor receive ſupplies of any 
kind, he would gladly have compro- 
miſcd matters, by an offer of forty 
Lack of Rupees; which not being 
accepted of, upwards of double that 
ſum was promiſed, But an extent 
of territory was now become the 
object of the Mahrattahs ; and at laſt 
the Fort of Ahmudnagur, together 
with Naſſickx Trimmuck, diſtricts 
which brought an annual revenue of 
thirty Lack of Rupees, were put into 
Ballajie Row's poſſeſſion. 

Whats» 
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Whatever claims of tribute the 
Mahrattahs had from time to time 
acquired by force of arms, this ſeems 
to be the firſt inſtance where we 
find them obliging the Subahs of the 
Decan to yield them in form the 
abſolute right of any part of the Mo- 
gul Dominions. Theſe conceſhons 
were made near Bedur. Nizam Ally 
returned to Aurungabad, mortified 
with his fate, and meditating revenge. 

Ballajic Row, on the other hand, 
exulting in his ſucceſs, only thought 
of embracing every opportunity that 
might give him a freih opening to 
extend his conqueſts. Scarce a twelve- 
month had elapſed, when a circum- 
ſtance fell out which afforded ſubject. 
of contention tor that turbulent and 
zimpatient ſpirit with which both were 


ani- 
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animated. Nizam Ally had 150 horſes 
of a high value coming from Surat to 
Aurungabad. Ballajie Row, hearing 
of this, gave directions for their being 
intercepted, and brought to Poo- 
nah, which was accordingly done. 
They were demanded, but in vain; 
and this inſult occaſioned the re- 
newal of war. Nizam Ally took the 
field, and haſtened to Barrampoor, 
where Ballajie Row and his army 
then were, Ballajie Row, by the 
help of his ſpies, ſoon had infor- 
mation at what part of the enemy's 
camp the tumbrels of powder were 
placed, and found means to ſet fire 
to them in the night ; when, beſides 
the prodigious havock which the 
exploſion occaſioned, the flames com- 
municaing to the tents, ſpread a con- 
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ſternation through the whole en- 
campment but too favourable to the 
general attack which Ballajie Row 
had planned, for at this time his 
horfe charged with fury. The fire 
10 frightened the elephants in the 
camp of Nizam Ally that they broke 
looſe and cruſned under foot wher- 
ever they went, adding not a little to 
the terror that prevailed. There 
was no oppoſing the enemy, the at- 
tack was fo ſudden, and the diſmay 
ſo univerſal. The aſſault began about 
midnight ; and when day appeared, 
Ballajie drew off his forces, who 
by this time were glutted with ſlaugh- 
ter, and left a ſcene of miſery and 
devaſtation not to be deſcribed. 

From the advantages now gained, 


others of a more permanent and 
im- 


35 
important nature were ſoon effect- 
ed. 

Nizam Ally's troops had ſuffered 
too much to attempt any thing of- 
fenſive ; the loſs of ammunition and 
ſtores likewiſe gave them every thing 
to dread ; the enemy were numerous, 
and had the command of the whole 
country, which rendered abortive 
every effort to repair the damage ſuſ- 
tained by fire and ſword, 

Before the expiration of a month, 
terms of accommodation were final- 
ly ſettled. It was ſtipulated, that 


Barrampoor, and the whole province 
of Kandeſs, fhould be yielded up 


to the conqueror, who took care to 


have the treaty put in exccution be- 


fore the two armies ſeparated. All 


the governors on the part of Nizam 
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Ally were therefore removed, and 
thoſe of Ballajie Row took poſſeſſion. 

By this Narrative it appears, that 
the peace which this laſt mentioned 
treaty had produced was likewiſe but 
of a very ſhort -duration. 

| The perfidy of Shanawaz Cawn*, 
Dewan to Nizam Ally, laid the 


* When in India I had in my poſſeſſion a 
poem in the Mooriſh language, on the ſubject of 
Nazir Jung's aſſaſſination at Gingee, and which 
is ſaid to have been written by a perſon well ac- 
quainted with the different actors and people 
concerned in that conſpiracy. The characters 
are drawn in liyely colours; and there is not 
a more infamous one amongſt them than 
« Shanawaz Caton, whole e as art and 
addreſs 1s compared to that of a Bawd, alluding 
to the circumſtance of thoſe who follow that 
profeſſion being generally ſuch adepts in this 
4pecics of ability. 

This note I have judged requiſite to inſert 
entirely in juſtice to the Author of the Narrative, 
as I know there are other writers who make the 
character in queſtion appear in a very different 
point of view to that which he does, 
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grounds of a commencement of hoſ- 
tilities, A letter from that officer 
to Ballajie Row, after his maſter's late 


misfortune, was intercepted ; by 
which it appeared, that he was ſchem- 
ing the delivery of Nizam Ally up 
to the Mahrattahs. He was confront- 
ed with his own letter, but denied the 
fact, and inſiſted that it was a for- 
gery by ſome of his enemies, to effect 
his ruin; yet, notwithſtanding his 
perſiſting in his innocence, he was 
immediately put under cloſe confine- 
ment. Every thing he had, which 
came to a very conſiderable amount, 
was confiicated, and his dignities and 
powers conferred on Nonfieur Buſſy *, 

* A French officer in the ſervice of Nizam 


Ally and Sallabat Jing. See anv of the hiſtories 
of the war in India, 
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who now became all in all with Nizam 
Ally. 

Shanawaz Cawn, in. his priſon, 
could not forbear plotting his maſter's 
deſtruction 3; but monſieur Buſſy, 
who had profited ſo much by his 
fall, was the more immediate object 
of his reſentment; and he well 
knew that, till Buſſy was out of the 
way, more extenſive views couldnot be 
accompliſhed, He wrote to Ballajie, ac- 
quainting him, that Nizam Ally was 
by no means in a ſtate to reſiſt him, 
being not only in the greateſt want 
of military ſtores, but that, excepting 
Monſieur Buſſy, he had ſcarce an of- 
ficer of courage or abllities in his 
army; that if Buſſy, with his party, 
could be but defeated, a victory over 
Nizam Ally would quickly fol- 

6 low; 
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low; which would enſure to him 
the entire reduction of the Decan. 

This ſecond letter fell into Nizam 
Ally's hands. Monſieur Buſſy was 
ſent for, and a ſhort conſultation de- 
cided the fate of the traitor, He 
was condemned to death; and ac- 
cordingly ſuffered the juſt reward of 
his perfidy. 


Some time after this, Nizam Ally 
ſent to Ballajie, demanding, that a 
fon of Shanawaz Cawn, who, on 
his father's confinement, had fled 9 
to that chief, ſhould be delivered up. | 
Ballajie's refuſal ſo irritated Nizam h 


Ally, that he gave orders to ſeize 
and impriſon the Mahrattah Vakeel, 
then at his court. This drew Balla- 1 
jie Row's reſentment on the diſtricts 
acknowledging the Mogul govern— 
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ment; and the two armies ſpeedi- 
ly met once more, to deſolate and 
lay waſte that unhappy country. 

Nizam Ally failed in every at- 
tempt, for almoſt three months, to 
bring the enemy to an engagement; 
in which, moſt likely, the advan- 
tage of his artillery would have given 
him victory: nor had he force ſuf- 
ficient to divide it, and imitate them 
in ſending detachments to deſtroy 
tuch parts of their dominions as lay 
contiguous to the ſeat of war. 

It was not long till an unavoida- 
ble misfortune, increaſed by a very 
great overſight and bad piece of ge- 
neralſhip in Nizam Ally, gave the 
Mahrattahs an advantage which did 
not eſcape the acute obſervation of 
their attentive leader, 


Both 
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Both armies were on the banks of 
the river Poorna, juſt about the be- 
ginning of the rainy ſeaſon; and 
the wet rendering Nizam Ally's ar- 
tillery of little ſervice, the attacks of 
the Mahrattah cavalry became more 
frequent, and likewiſe more effectual, 
than uſual, ſo much ſo, that Nizam 
Ally, after ſuſtaining a conſiderable 
loſs, wiſhed to retreat to the oppo- 
ſite ſide of the river; this was ſtre— 
nuouſly oppoſed by his Dewan, Rajah 
Ram Chundar, who juſtly dreaded 
the conſequence of this meaſure in 
front of a ſuperior enemy, But, not- 
withſtanding that officer's remonſtran- 
ces, Nizam Ally, at the head of half 
his army, croſſed the river that day 
about noon. Ram Chundar, who 
was left with the cannon and remain- 
der 


„ 

der of the army, was to follow next 
day. But ſuch a quantity of rain 
fell in the interim, as rendered the 
river impaſſible. The ſituation of 
the Mogul army, and the 1mpracti- 
cability of the evil being remedied, 
was quickly perceived by Ballajie 
Row, who pointing out the certainty 
of ſucceſs to Ragounath Row, and his 
other officers, led them to the charge, 
which was received by the enemy 
with equal ſpirit. But the efforts of 
valor were rendered ineffectual, from 
the ſuperior number they had to 
oppoſe; and the death of Ram Chun- 
dar was ſoon followed by the entire 
defeat of his party. 

Nizam Ally ſaw, with an aching 
heart, the fatal conſequence of his 
error. His officers would have now 


% 
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perſuaded him to make all the haſte 
he could to Aurungabad, but he was 
deaf to their remonſtrances, and 
took a reſolution which a few days 
before would have redounded to his 
honour, and probably might have 
been attended with the moſt flattering 
ſucceſs ; but which, in his preſent diſ- 


tretied ſituation, nothing could juſtify, 


and vexation and deſpair in exceſs 
only could have dictated. Reduced 
and diſpirited as his troops were, with 
them he determined to diſpute the 
Paſſage of the river, and riſk the 
event of a battle, but he had ſoon 
reaſon to repent his obſtinacy ; for in 
a tew days, whenever the river was 
paſtable, the Mahrattahs croſſed it, 
meeting with but a feeble reſiſtance, 
and were completely victorious in the 

en- 
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engagement which thereon enſued. 
Thus unfortunate, he had little to 
expect from the generoſity of his ene- 
mies. Threats and inſulis from Bal- 
lajie accompanied the negotiations on 
the ſubject of a peace, which was 
ſoon after concluded ; for the Subah 
was in no condition to refuſe ſuch 
terms as were offered to him, how- 
ever humiliating. The whole Decan 
almoſt was, on this occaſion, given up 
to the Mahrattahs ; IIyderabad only, 
with its dependences, yielding a re- 
venue of about thirty Lack of Rupees 
annually, remained in Nizam Ally's 
poſſeſſion. | 

From that period we find no ex- 
ertion in the Mogul government to 
regain its ſuperiority in the ſouthern 
provinces, nor ohjecting in other 

Parts 
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parts to the regular payment of the 
chout, till the wild idea of univerſal 
dominion in Hindoſtan was enter- 
tained by ſome of Ballajie's coun- 
ſellors, and too prematurely adopted 
by that chief, whoſe late ſucceſſes, 
together with a view of the very de- 
bilitated ſtate of the Mogul power 
throughout the whole empire, in- 
duced him too readily to give his 
aſſent to the pian propoſed for de- 
throning the Great Mogul, and eſtab- 
liſhing the ancient Hindoo govern- 
ment; but the loſs of his eldeſt ſon 
Wiſſwaſs Row, and the other fatal con- 


ſequences which attended the expedi- 


tion * fitted out to accompliſh this de- 

ſign, operated ſo ftrongly in his mind, 

as to deprive lum of reaſon for ſome 
See p. 108, log. 
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months before his death; which ſvort 
after followed. 

My only aim in giving this tranſ= 
lation to the public being to convey 
ſome general idcas of a people (at 
teaſt from that period in which they 
became conſiderable as an indepen- 
dent government), at a time when 
the preſetit tranſactions in India x 
judged might render it not unaccep- 


table; I will here drop the narrative, 
and conclude with a conciſe ac- 
count of one family, which, in fu- 
tare times, may be feen of no leſs 
importance in the Engliſh hiſtory 
with the Mahrattahs than it has al- 
ready been in their connection and 
intercourte with the Mahometan Pow- 
ers. 

To 
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To thoſe in the ſmalleſt degree 


converſant in Mahrattah affairs, it 
muſt appear I mean that family of 
Bramins who for ſeveral generations, 


by poſſeſſing the office of Peiſhwa, had 


engroſſed to themſelves ſo very prin- 
cipal a ſhare in the government ot 
that diſtinguiſhed people. I have al- 


ready had occaſion in the courſe of 


this narrative to mention Ballajie 
Row and other individuals of this fa- 
mily, and I ſhall now proceed to give 
a more minute account of it trom its 
firſt elevation to power. | 

Wiſſoojie Punt was a Bramin and 
a native of Sewurdun the principal 


village of a ſmall Purgunnah near the. 


ſea, a few miles diſtant from our ſet- 
tlement of Bancote, or Fort Victoria, 
on the coaſt of Malabar. He had the 


re- 
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reputation of being well- killed in the 
iciences of aſtronomy and aſtrology; 
and many of his predictions having 
been believed by the people of the 
country to have been eventually verifi- 
ed, Jacoot Cawn, Hubſhie Governor of 
Rajpoorie, on the ſtrength of this re- 
putation, - appointed him his ſecretary 
and confident in all matters of con- 
fequence. 

Wiſſeojie Punt had one ſon, whoſe 
name was Wiſshoonaut. When this 
Wiſshoonaut was at an age fit for 
buſineſs, the Deflai* of Sewerdun hap- 
pened to die without children, and 
Willoojie had influence enough with 
the governor of Rajpoorie to get his 
ion appointed to that office ; and 


* This, and other offices of government in 
the Eaſt, gencrally deſcends by hereditary right, 
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when his father died; he ſucceeded 
him alſo as ſecretary to Jacoot Cawn 
Hubſhie. Theſe two offices he held 
till his death: | 

He left one ſon; named Ballajie 
Ram, who, from his early years; 
ſhewed an inclination for the military 
life, not much to his father's fatis- 
faction, who would fain have dit. 
ſuaded him from it ; but ſeeing the 
ſtrong bent of the youth to this pro- 
feſſion, he at laſt conſented, arid, pro- 
vided with recommendations from 
Jacoot Cawn, Ballajie ſet out for Sat- 
tarah, where his firſt command in 
Sewajie s ſervice was only a ſmall troop 
of horſe. In this ſituation his acti- 
vity as an officer, together with his 
engaging manners; acquired him the 
Friendſhip and confidence of all who 
| L knew 


| 
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knew him, arid ſoon raiſed him to 
higher honours, ' He particularly at- 
tracted the notice and approbation of 
Jaderow (then Sewajie's principal of- 
ficer), who recommended him ſtron 
1y to the Rajah as a young man of 
diſtinguiſhed merit and promiſing 
abilities. He was hereupon promoted 
to the command of a hundred horſe, 
with a ſalary of 5000 rupees a year. 
His reputation being thus eſtabliſhed, 
When his father died, Jacoot Cawn 
permitted his ſucceeding to the office 


of Deſſai of Sewurdun, and to diſ- 


charge the duties of it by deputy. 


In Sewajie's wars with Aurungzebe 
that Rajah readily diſcovered Ballajie ; 
Rar s abilities as an officer; and, from 
the favourable opinion he entertained 


of him, hie gave him the command of 
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soo horſe ; with which Ballajie Rams 
by repeated inſtances of valour and 
fidelity, juſtified the favours and en- 
couragement which had been ſhewn 
him, | 

He was ever faithful to Sewajie's 
cauſe, and at laſt died of the wounds 
he received in ſupporting it, when 
Aurungzebe ſubdued that Rajah. His 
death happened before Sewajie was 
deferted. 

Ballajie Ram bore the character of 
an able ſtateſman, as well as a brave 
warrior, He left two ſons, the eldeſt 
named Bajerow, and the other Chim- 
najie Oppah, who had both accom- 
panied him ſome time before his death. 


Bajerow ſucceeded his father in the 


command and honours in Sewajie's 
ſervice. Chimnajie likewiſe remain- 
L. 2 ed 
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ed with him in a more ſubordinate 
Nation, but aftewards diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf by conquering the ſettle- 
ments of Salſette and Baſſeen * from 
the Portugueſe, about the year 1740. 
Both imitated their father in a zea- 
lous attachment to Sewajie and his 
family; they did not deſert him in 
the day of adverſity ; but, contrary 
to the example of thoſe by whoſe diſ- 
affection Sewajie's fall was at leaſt 
haſtened, they remained ſteady in 
their loyalty to him, and were both 
taken priſoners when Sewajie, with 
his whole family, was reduced to 
that ſituation. T hey remained in 
_ captivity only about twelve months, 
* Two places of ftrength and importance 


ncar Bombay; and no in the Eaſt India Com- 
pany's poſſeſſion. 


w hen 
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when they were releaſed, with Tarra- 
bai, and the reſt of Sewajie's family, 
who, as we have ſeen in the courſe of 
the narrative, went to Nagpore, Ba- 
jerow attended them thither ; and the 
reader has been told likewiſe how he 
was repaid for his faithful adherence 
to them, and what change of fortune 
he himſelf experienced before his 
death. | 

From a general view of the Mah- 
rattah Hiſtory it appears, that ſince 
Sewajie's time the Rajah of Sattarah, 
and acknowledged head of the Mah- 
rattah State, has been nothing more 
than a nominal ſovereign ; and that 
the reins of government have been 
held by ſome one or other of the 
family now in queſtion. 
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Bajerow had three ſons. One of 
them (the ſecond) died when but a 
young man. The other two are re- 
markable in hiſtory : Ballajie Row 
for the ſucceſſes we have ſeen his 
military operations attended with: 
and Ragounath Row, or Ragoubah, 
(now living) for his misfortunes, 
and the part he has borne in the. 
preſent Mahrattah war. 
Ballajie Row had three ſons : Wiſſ- 
waſs Row, the eldeſt, was killed be- 
fore, his father's death, at the famous 
battle of Pannyput, in the neighbour- 
hood of Dhelli in the year 1761*, when 
the largeſt Mahrattah army that ever 
took the field ſuffered an entire defeat 
by the collected force of the Mahome- 
dan powers in India. This battle proved 


cSce page 109. 
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alſo fatal to Souddabah, the ſon of 
Chimnajie Oppa, a man of moſt diſ- 
tinguiſhed abilities, and who contri- 
buted greatly to raiſe the power of the 
family. There have not, it is true, 
been wanting pretenders in India, to 
perſonate this man“; though, I be- 
lieve, there is little doubt but that he 
really fell on the occaſion I have men- 
tioned,' | 

Madu Row, the ſecond ſon of Bal- 
lajie Row, ſucceeded him as Peiſhwa. 
Ragounath Row, or Ragoubah, uncle 
to this young man, acted for ſome 
time as his Dewan, but by the inſti— 
gation of ſome of thoſe in power, 


* One in particular in the year 1776, who 
had raiſed a party to ſupport his claims to the 
government, was betraved into the hands of 
the miniflerial party at Poonah ; and, after a 
wind of trial, ſuffered death as an impoſtor. 
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who had a jealous eye towards Ra- 
goynath Row, and ſaw he was likely 
to acquire more power and influence 
than they wiſhed, prevailed upon 
Madu ] Row to ſeize and impriſon his 
uncle; and, during the period of his 
government (near twelve years) Ra- 
goubah ſeldom enjoyed! his liberty. 

- When Madu Row died, he was ſuc- 
ceeded by nis prother, Narran Row, 
Ballajie's third ſon. The murder of 
this unfortunate youth, in 1773; 
afforded Ragoubah the pretenſions he 
aſſumes to the government. He was 
oppoſed, however from the ſtrong 
ſuſpicion of his nepbew's murder * 


Ihe taking the life of a Bramin is one of 
the fins for which, according to their religious 
tenets, there is no expiation ; and it is a pu- 
niſhment never inflicted on thoſe of that caſh, 
cven. in the courſe of Juſtice. 


having 
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having been committed at his inſti- 
gation. | N 
Be this as it may, he wanted abili- 
ties to ſecure himſelf againſt ſo ſtrong 
a party of other chiefs as the idea of 
his guilt had raiſed, He acted with 
fear and timidity ; and a civil war en- 
fued, Two years, I believe, had 
{ſcarce elapſed, before he ſuffered an 
entire defeat on the plains of Arraſs, 
in the province of Guzerat ; and fled 
from the field of battle to Baunagur, 
a ſea-port in the gulf of Cambay ; 
where, in the utmoſt confuſion, he 
embarked with little baggage, and a 


few attendants, on board ſome open 


boats, for Surat ; where ſoon after 
he (in the beginning of the year 
1775) entered into a treaty with the 
Engliſh, who were, in conſideration 
of 
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of- grants and ceſſions therein ſtipu- 
lated, to aſſiſt him in ſupporting his 
diſputed right to the Peiſhwathip of 
the Mahrattah empire. 3 
In conchuſion to the ſhort account 

L have thus given of this family, it 
may not be improper to obſerve, that 
the wife of Narran Row was faid to 
have been with child at the time of 
the aſſaſſination of her huſband, and 
that ſhe Was ſhortly after delivered of 
3 male child. Great doubts are en- 
tertained of the reality of this cir- 
cumſtance; but let the cafe be as i 
may, the Peiſhwalhip continues to be 
adminiſtered at Poonah in the name of 
this child, by the contederated chiefs *, 
who 


* This confedcracy is known in India by the 
appellation of Barrabac, or the rwelve brothers, 
alluding (as ſome ſay) to, the Mahrattah mi- 
niſtry 
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who have ever ſince Narran Row's 
death acted in oppoſition to Ragounath 
Row, and he is ſtwed in the public 
acts of government by the name or 
title of Row Punt Purdham, 


niftry conſiſting originally of this number when 
the Peiſhwa was not the firſt in power, as he is 
now, in that government; but I have been like- 
wiſe aſſured, that the preſent adminiſtration, on 
the death of Narran Row, was compoled of the 
above number of Chiefs, 
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ExPLANATION of India Words, 


As they are to be underſtood in the Narrative. 


Buckſhie. Pay-maſter General of the Troops, 
who bears likewiſe a high military command. 

Caſt. A tribe, or ſect. 

Chout. Literally a tribute of a fourth part of 
the revenues. 


Cos. A meaſure, from about one and a half 
to two and a half miles. 


Crore of Rupees. A hundred lack, or a million 
ſterling. 

Deſai. An office high in the revenue depart- 
ment. 

Dewan. Receiver General of the Revenues. 

Halcarra. A ſpy, or perſon whoſe profefiion it 
is to, procure intelligence concerning the 
enemy. 

Ilijera. The Mahometan æra. 

Faghire. A grant of an eſtate or territory, ge- 
nerally made over to a perſon in conſequence 
of ſome ſignal ſervices rendered, or expected 
to be rendered, to government. 


 Killidar. 
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Killidar. 'The military commanding officer of 
a fort. 

Lack of Rupees. A hundred thouſand, or twelve 
thouſand five hundred pounds ſterling. 

Mujliſs, A court, or council of ſtate. 

' Naib. A Vicegerent. 

Oomrahs, or Ameers. The nobility of the Mogul 
empire. 

Pattels. The principal tiilers or cultivators of 
land, who are likewife, in a certain degree, 
farmers. 

Peiſhwa. Now the chief in the Mahrattah go- 
vernment. 

Purgunnah. A diſtrict. 

Rupee. A ſilver com, which varies in value in 
different parts in India, but always betwixt 
two ſhillings and half a crown. 

Subah. Governor or Viceroy of a Province. 

Tank. A lake or pond. 

Viſier. Furſt miniſter of ftate to the great 
mogul, ; 

Zemindar. Landholders, or Farmers, 


P. 1:4. note. r. Barravat. 
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ERRATA. 


Page 41. line 3. read Cullianie, Bhimrie, 

Ib. I. 6. for thoſe r. others 

63. I. 19. r. Malwa 

68. |. 18. r. Bajerow. 3 

Ib. Chimnajie Oppa; and the ſame wherever Chimnajie 
occurs 

P. 69. in the note, r. ſec p. 147. 

P. 87. note, |. 14. r. fee-ul-derjah 

P. 94. I. 17. r. for that Ameer 

P. 100. I. 16. r. the throne 

P. 106. I. 11. r. had managed 

P. 115, er Suddabah add a comme 
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